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APPENDIX 
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VoLuME the FIFTY-FIFTH. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


ArT. I, : 
Nouveaux Memoirs—New Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences and Belles Lettres of Berlin, for the Year 1774, Vol. v. 
gto. Berlin, printed by Fred. Vofs, 1776. 


HIS volume opens with the hiftory of an Extraordinary 
Sleeping Diforder, which affected a lady of Nifmes, in 
regular and periodical paroxyf{ms, twice a day, at fun-rife and 
at noon ; the firft continuing almoft always until near the time 
that the fecond began; and the fecond ceafing about feven or 
eight o'clock in the evening. The Phy/ico-P/ychological Con- 
fiderations of the perpetual fecretary, M. Formey, on this 
ftrange phenomenon, are curious. It is remarkable, as he 
obferves, that the paroxyf{m of the morning always came on at 
the break of day, in al] the different feafons of the year, and 
thus began fooner or later according to the length or fhortnefs 
of the days; and that the other commenced a little after noon 5 
that the former ceafed in part, during a fhort interval before 
twelve o’clock, during which, the patient had only time to 
take a little broth before its return; while the fecond paroxyfm 
ceafed entirely between feven and eight in the evening; fo that 
the patient recovered the ufe of all her members, until the dawn 
of the next morning, when her fleep returned with all the cha- 
tacters of the moft compleat infenfibility, except a feeble, but 
free re{piration, and a weak, but regular motion of the pulfe. 
The farther detail af the circumftances of this extraordinary 
diforder, merits the atténtion of the Medical Faculty ; becaufe 
certainly, there are few lethargies recorded in the annals of 
Phyfiology, that have been attended with fuch fingular 
App. Rey. Vol. lv. Kk fymptoms. 
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fymptoms. It is remarkable, that when the diforder lafted fy 
months, and then ceafed, the patient had an interval of perfea 
health during the fame fpace of time; that when it iafted q 
year, the interval was in the fame proportion, and that for 
four or five days before the interval came, a great quantity of 
faliva flowed from the mouth, mixed with ferous humours, {9 
fharp and corrofive, that they affected the parts which they 
touched in their paflage. At length the diforder ceafed entirely, 
without the leaft appearance of return. The woman lived 
many years; was always lively and active, though refllefs and 
ill-humoured ; and died in the 81ft year of her age, of a dropfy, 
which did not feem to have any connexion with her preceding 
diforder. 

The learned Academician, after having fhewn the great diff. 
culties that attend our enquiries into the caufes of all diforders, 
whofe paroxyfms are regular and periodical, and the peculiar 
difficulties that attend the cafe now before us, makes feveral 
phyfiological and pfychological reflections on this cafe; but the 
former are too hypothetical, and carry with them fo little per- 
{picuity, and evidence, that we fhall not abridge them here; 
while the /aiter are drawn from the moft chimerical, fairy 
regions of metaphyfical refinement and fpeculation, and tend to 
fhew little elfe than that our Academician, (who has ferved 
under feveral philofophical ftandards, of various colours) thinks 
matter may be, for ought we know, the feat of intelligence, and 
poflefs all the qualities that are needle/s/y attributed to a fpiritual 
fubftance. 

Memoirs, by M. Caftillon, “funior, concerning the Flutes of the 
Ancients. This fubjeét has been treated by feveral learned men, 
particularly Bartholinus, and the celebrated Le Fever (Tana- 
quillus Faber) but imperfectly ; notwithftanding their vaft eru- 
dition, as they were ignorant of mufic. M. Caftillon, who is 
both a fcholar and a mufician, has fucceeded better: his prin- 
cipal defign here, is to prove that the flute of the ancients was 
a kind of hautboy, which uttered its found by the means of a 
reed, and that there were two forts of flutes, in one of which 
the reed was vifible, as itis in our hautboy, but was concealed 
in the other, in the fame manner as it is in children’s trum- 
pets. Several paflages of the ancients are elegantly explained 
jn this memoir; in which we find refleGtions on the different 
parts of their flutes, and on the names that were given to thefe 
inftruments. | 

MECHANICS, 

Account of a Manufcript Memoir of the R. F. Knoll, relating 

to the manner of rendering the beds of fick perfons more con- 


venient, by a new method of conftruction, which makes it eafy 
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to change the pofture of the patient, without any effort on his 
part, or his being removed from the bed. 
ANTIQUITIES, 

Extra& of two Letters from Marfeilles, addreffed to MM. Farmey, 
by Mrs. Barbier de Longpré. Mr. Paw, in his Philofophical 
Refearches concerning the Egyptians and Chinefe, affirms that the 
Pharaohs coined no money, and that the Egyptians carried on 
their commerce by weighing the metals, that were employed 
in fales and purchafes. The author of thefe letters difcovered, 
amidft the medals of her father, (who had refided in Egypt as 
French conful) an ancient coin, which appears to be of the 
moft remote antiquity, and elegantly engraven; it reprefents 
one of the Pharaohs, and is particularly defcribed in the paper 
before us. 

‘The two following articles, in the hiftorical part of this 
volume, exhibit the principal contents of two letters addreffed 
to M. de Caftillon, the one by Mr. Afagellan, in which he 
mentions the aebtestelefeepes of four feet diameter, which M, 
Trudaine de Montign@ had conftructed for the Academy of-Sci- 
ences, and gives an accovnt, among other things, of mercury 
calcined or precipitated per je, by the means of a continual 
ebullition, during the fpace of two years, which M. de Beaumé 
prefented to the fame learned fociety,—the other from M. de 
Luc concerning his new hygrometer, and the experiments of 
Dr. Prieftley on fixed air, which are well known. 

Ex PERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Memoir I. An Examination of the fallowing Phyfiological Dueftion, 

“ Whether Women are as fruitful, and the Inflances of Twins as 

“© numerous, in modern as in ancient Times?” By M., de lran- 

cheville. 

In order to prove that man is not in a phyfcal {tate of weak- 
nefs and degeneracy, and that the principles of life and fecun- 
dity, are neither vitiated nor enfeebled in the human race, the 
learned Academician takes the affirmative fide of the queftion 
here propofed, and prefents us with an enormous lift of women 
in the firaw, who have brought forth twins, in the remote 
period of antiquity,—in the middle age,—and in modern times. By 
twins, however, we are not here to underftand pairs; for the 
author confines his examples to the cafes, where three children 
or any number above that, have been produced at a birth. 
Excellent reading, this, for midwives and goffips, and all lovers 
of the marvellous. Egypt, Greece and Italy, furnifh our Aca- 
demician, in the 1ft period, with many examples of 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 children produced at a birth, and Pliny mentions a 
mifcarriage of 12, The 2d period is not inferior to the firft in 
female fecundity, and one cafe is alleged of a Polifh Countefs 


in the territory of Cracovia, named Virboflafs, who was deli- 
Ck 2 ) vered 
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‘vered of 36 living children at a birth, in the 13th centary, 
Martin Cremonenfius, who wrote the hiftory of Poland in 
3270 (the year after this is fuppofed to have happened) affirms 
the faét; which, however, we are inclined to place in the 
clafs of fables, along with the delivery of the Countefs of 
Henneberg (at the village of Lofduin near the Hague) of 365 
children at one birth; a ftory, which M. de Francheville 
mentions and explodes under the firft period. The 3d period, 
from the 15th century to the year 1775, furnifhes deliveries of 
3> 45 5» 65 7) 9) 11, and an imperfect one of 17; and thus is 
not inferior in fecundity to the two former. Q. E. D. 

Memomr II. Remarks concerning the Temperament in Mufic. By 

M. Lambert. 

The queftion here is, to exprefs a found or any given relation 
a by means of the numbers 2, 3, 5, in fuch a manner, that the 
formule a= 2™. 3". 5°., may be refolved either exact'y or with 
a certain given degree of precifion, the exponents m, n, p, being 
entire numbers, pofitive or negative. 

Memoir III. Concerning Aerial Perfpedtive. By M. Lambert. 

The fubje& of this memoir is that branch of the painter’s 
art, which relates to the degradation of the colour of obje@s 
proportionably to their diftance, and the conftitution of the 
atinofphere ; and it is here treated in a mafterly manner. 
Memoir 1V. Confiderations on the Parts of Generation in the 

Female Sex. By M. Walter. 

A very curious and learned memoir, every way worthy, the 
attention of anatomifts. sat 
Memoir V. Experiments on the Allay of various Metals and 

Semi-Metals. By M. Margraff. 

Thefe experiments are divided into four clafles. The 1f 
contains thofe that were made with copper and zinc, both as 
perfectly difengaged from all heterogeneous parts, as was pofe 
fible, The author employed the copper of Japan, as being the 
fineft, and zinc, which he purified by diftillation. The expee 
riments of the 2d clafs were made upon copper mixed with fine 
pewter of Malaga: thofe of the 3d an copper, mixed with 
zinc and pewter: thofe of the 4th, on common and malleable 
brafs, mixed with fine pewter. The effects of thefe experis 
ments are curious, and deferve the perufal of the chymift,-+ 
who is referred to the work itfelf. 

Continuation of M. Beguelin’s Inquiry concerning the Variations 
of the Barometer. . 

In the former part of this memoir * the learned and inges 
nious Academician had endeavoured to prove, that the variation 
of the whole mafs of the atmofphere, and the variation of the 





* See the Appendix to the 53d Vol. of the Monthly Review. 
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{pring or elafticity in a part of that mafs, are the two general 
caufes of the variations of the barometer; now the primitive 
caufes that affect and modify the mafs and elafticity of a por- 
tion of the atmofphere, of a confiderable extent, are heat, cold, 
drynefi, moifture, with their different combinations; and the 
influence of thefe caufes is difcufled in the memoir now be- 
fore us. 

The effect of heat is the dilatation of the air. Many emi- 
nent men have alleged alfo, that heat augments the elafticity 
or {pring of the air, and &@m hence it is concluded, that heat 


muft make the mercury rife in the barometer. Experience — 


however proves the contrary. It is a general obfervation, that 
the barometer is often, nay regularly, higher in Winter than 
in Summer; it is moreover remarked, that, in Summer, the 
mercury defcends a little every day towards the hour of the 
greateft heat at noon, and M. de Luc joins his weighty 
tetimony to thofe of Mefirs. Bouguer and de la Contamine, 
in the confirmation of thefe obfervations. With refpeét to this 
point, our Academician adopts a well-known opinion *, which 
comes to this: that the air having, like all other bodies, a wis 


inertia, this prevents the rarefaction that it undergoes from the. 


firft impreflion of the heat, from being inftantaneous ; even 
when being fuddenly warmed, it can expand itfelf freely on all 
fides, ‘Thus the augmentation of the fpring or elafticity of the 
air, muft accompany the firft moments of the expanfion of the 
atmofphere, which is produced by a new degree of heat; and 
thus the heat will make the barometer rife, and that more or 
lefs as the portion of the atmofphere, fo warmed, is more or 
lefs denfe or loaded with vapours; for the vapours are fufcep- 
tible of a degree of elafticity fuperior to that of pure air. But 
when thefe firft moments are paft, it is natural to think that 
the heat, continuing to aét upon a portion of the atmofphere, 
fhould make the barometer defcend, and that for the following 
reafons: 1ft. Becaufe the expanfion of the air difperfes it on 
all fides, and thus the column of the atmofphere, which the 
heat rarifies, becomes lighter by lofing the quantity of air 
which the heat impels into the collateral columns. a2dly. Be- 
caufe the dilatation of the air weakens its {pring in proportion 
as that {pring can expand itfelf with freedom in the rarified air : 
thus the influence of elafticity, which before fupported the 
mercury in the barometer, muft neceflarily diminifh in the fame 
proportion. 

From hence the author proceeds to confider the effect of 
cd on the barometer. Cold contraéts and draws together the 

* See the Memoirs of the Acad. of Sciences of Paris, for the year 
1699, pe 101—125. 
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parts which it is the property of heat to feparate; and thus 

its natural effeét, in the atmofphere, is, to condenfe the air, 

to comprefs its fpring, and thus, ceteris paribus, to augment the 
preffion, which makes the mercury rife in the barometer, 

As to the effets of dryne/s and moiflure on the air, our author 
obferves, that the elafticity of bodies encreafes in dry weather, 
and that their fpring is relaxed and weakened by moifture, 
Confequently the drynefs of the air muft augment the preffion 
of the atmofphere, and make it fuftain an higher column of 
mercury, while moifture, by the effect now mentioned, mutt 
make mercury defcend, It is, however, neceflary to obferve, 
with refpect to the dryne/s and moiflure of the air, that if the 
latter diminifhes the preffion of the air by relaxing its fpring, 
it, on the other hand, loads the air with watry particles, which, 
by their denfity, muft very confiderably augment its mafs, fo 
that it would be difficult to determine a@ priori, whether the 
moifture of the air be adapted to make the barometer rife or 
fall. ‘The fame thing may be faid of drynefs, which difpels 
the watry particles that increafed the weight of the air. So 
that there appears to be here a conflict between the effect of 
fpring and mafs, between ela/ticity and weight, and it is expe- 
rience alone, which can affure us, that in this confli@, the 
effe&t of elafticity is much fuperior to that of weight. The 
ingenious Academician, after thefe obfervations, combines 
thefe four different ftates of the air, two by two, and points 
out the effets that muft refult from them with refpect to the 
barometer. We muft refer the reader to the memair itfelf, for 
an account of the curious detai) into which he enters, with 
a mafterly fpirit of fagacity and obfervation. We do not 
recollect any production in which this intricate, complicated, 
and difficult branch of natural philofophy, (the variations of 
the barometer) is treated with fuch depth, precifion, and per- 
fpicuity, except the juftly celebrated work of M. de Luc, to 
which M. Beguelin does eminent juftice, though he does not 
adopt all the principles and reafonings of that ingenious 
obferver of nature. 

An:Extraét of the Meteorological Obfervations, made at Berlin, in 

the Year 1774. By M. Beguelin. 

Experimental Refearches concerning the Caufes of the Changes of 
Colour in Opaque Bodies, which are naturally coloured. By 
M., Delaval. 

The obfervations and experiments, contained in this article, 
were made on vegetable, animal, and mineral fubftances. Each 
efthefe have furnifhed a great number of examples of the 
changes mentioned in the title of this memoir, which throw 
new light on the theory of colours, and lead to a variety of 
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difcoveries, which may be of fingular ufe to the painter, the 
dyer, and the chemift. 
MATHEMATICS. 
Memoir I, Concerning the particular Integrals of Differential 
Equations. By M. de la Grange. 
Only one hundred and feventy -feven pages of Algebra. 
Memorr II. Concerning the Motion of the Nodufes of Planetary 
Orbits. By the Same. 
Two Letters from M. D’Alembert to M. de la 
Grange. 

Memosr III. Demonftration of the Theorem of Bachet, and an 
Analyfis of Numbers into Triangular and Square. By M. 
Beguelin. 

Memoirs Concerning the Pale-Star, containing principally Re 
fearches relative to the Science of Trigonometry. By M. Ber- 
noulli. 





—_ 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Memoir I. Concerning the Mufcular and nervous Pally, and the 
Methed of curing it. By M. Pereboom. 
This fubje& was propofed as a problem to the Academy, by 
the late M. de la Condamine, with a premium annexed to its 
folution. The Author of this Memoir, who is a phyfician in 


| North Helland, obtained the prize. ‘che method he follows, 
in treating this difficult and complicated fubject, is judicious 


and clear, and the detail into which he enters, contains a wife 
and happy mixture of theory and experiment, the former of 
which juftly entitles the memoir to a place in the clafs of f{pe- 


i culative philofophy. ‘To prepare the way for folving the prob- 


lem, our Author gives a fuccinét account of the ftructure of 
the nerves, and particularly of thofe in the extremities of the 
body, which terminate in the fkin or in the mulcles, and thus 
become refpectively the inftruments of mobility and /fenfib:lity, 
the privation of which in any part of the bodily frame confti- 
tutes a palfy. From hence he proceeds to diftinguifh three 
kinds of paralytic complaints, which he calls the Nervous, the 
Wufcular, and the Nervco-Mufcular; the firft deftroys feeling 
without affecting motion; the fecond renders the part affected 
motionJefs without diminifhing fenfibility or feeling ; the third, 
which is a compound of the two firft, deftroys both motion 
and feeling, and takes place, when the regular communication 
of the members, by the means of the nerves, happens to be 
intercepted. Dr. Pereboom takes notice of the various caufes 
that produce thefe different kinds of the diforder under confi- 
deration, points out the circumftances in which this difference 
confifts, and illuftrates his obfervations by a great number of 
cafes and examples that have occurred to him in the courfe 


of his reading or practice. 
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The method, of cure is the next object that employs the 
refearches of this learned phyfician ; but this /econd and impor. 
tant part of his memoir would fuffer eflentially by being ab- 
tidged. 
eesti II. Concerning the variable Nature of moral Perceptions, 

when they are confidered as connected with the diverfity of pfycha- 

logical Syfiems. By M. Beguelin. 

The meaning of this title will perhaps be rendered more 
palpable, if we exprefs it thus in a free tranflation : Concerning 
the Diverfity that muft take Place in Moral Perceptions and 
Maxims, if we confider them as influcnced by the diverfity of Speeu- 
lative Dpinions. If the actions of men, fays this ingenious 
Academician, were exactly determined by the dictates of reafon 
in each individual, it is evident that every man would follow a 
rule of morality proportioned to the meafure and extent of his 
reafon, the degree of 4:s underftanding, the weaknefs or 
ftrength of Ais intelle€tual view, and Ais peculiar manner of 
difcerning the various fitnefles and relations of things: and as 
the faculty of realoning, and the degree of intelligence, acute- 
nefs, and capacity, differ confiderably in different perfons, nay 
in the fame perfon, at different periods of life, there would be 
as many fyftems of morals as there are different men, if every 
individual formed his moral notions and maxims precifely upon 
the diClates of his own reafon, and made them fquare direély 
with his fpeculative opinions. But happily, for man and for 
fociety, (continues our author) the fuppofition is falfe: man is 
not confiftent with himfelf, and nothing is more rare than to 
fee a perfect conformity between moral actions and intelleQual 
principles. This inconfiftency M. Beguelin confiders as an 
happy arrangement of providential wifdom ; for fince reafon is 
fo Jate in its appearance, and fo flow in its growth, that, 
during the fhort {pace of human life, it is able to take in but 
imperfect views of the nature, relations, and connexions of 
things, it would not have been defirable that fuch a creature 
as man fhould have had no other principle of approbation, vo- 
lition or action, ewe the little theory, formed from the feeble 
and fcattered rays of his acquired knowledge. 

But though man follows rarely in the tenor of his condu&, 
the fpeculative fyftems, in which his inquiries have terminated, 
our Author, neverthelefs, thinks it may be worth while to en- 
quire, to what moral and praétical notions each fpeculative fyf- 
tem would lead its followers, if they formed their notions and 
adlions according to its principles. He thinks this enquiry 
Important, becaufe he imagines Sek may come, when this 
latter fuppofition will be realized, when the defire of bap- 
pine/s, which always direéts the actions of men, asd will act 
in concert with a @i/finc knowledge of all the means, by which 
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that happinefs can only be attained. Then, fays he, man will 
be confiftent with himfelf : theory will be the lamp to practice, 
&c. &c. M. Beguelin fays this mu/? happen one day; we hope 
it will; though we do not expect to fee that day dere; fome 
ftreaks of its dawn may be obferved at prefent, but it will fhift 
its meridian luftre to another fcene. 

The principle from which our Academician fets out in his 
inquiry is this: that every man is irrefiftibly impelled to fee«, 
what (according to his prefent manner of feeling and judging) 
appears to him the moft adapted to render his fituation more 
agreeable. Now common fenfe muft perfuade us that true hap- 
pinefs muft embrace (in order to its exiftence) not the prefent 
moment only, but the whole of our duration, and that we reap 
areal advantage from facrificing the pleafure of a few minutes 
to the attainment of enjoyments, which though future, are 
more folid and permanent. ‘Thusa bitter potion is fwallowed 
to enfure health, or to recover it. Hence it follows that the 
notions of good and evil are variable according to the ideas we 
form of the duration of our exiftence ; and the meafure of that 
duration depends on the notions we entertain of the nature of 
the foul, and confequently on our fyftem of pfychology. 

In the entrance upon the inquiry propofed, M. Beguelin 
makes a diftin@tion between the opinions concerning the foul, 
which have no influence on morality or morals, and thofe which 
have, or ought naturally to have, @ palpable one. In the former 
clafs he places the different fyftems of Ariftotle, Malebranche, 
Locke, and Leibnitz, and fhews that whether the foul be a 
fpirit, a monade, or an atom, whether it be fimple or extended, 
whether it operate by a phyfical influence, occafional caufes, or a 
pre-eftablifhed harmony, it matters not with refpect either to mo- 
ral ideas or moral practice, provided that this foul be confi- 
dered, by the abettors of thefe different fyftems, as an intelli- 
gent and rational fubftance, created by the power and good- 
nels of a Supreme Being, who, inftead of deftroying his own 
work, will lead it, by degrees, to all the perfection of which 
itis fufceptible, through an unbounded duration. But the cafe 
is different when we come to the fecond clafs of opinions: for 
on a fuppofition that the foul exifts by blind chance or a fatal 
neceflity, as there is no affurance of exiftence or felicity be- 
yond the prefent moment, virtue will confift in enjaying the 
minute that pafles, and the terms hone/f, decent, juft, moral, up- 
right, are words evidently without meaning. Again—on the 
fuppofition that the foul perifhes with the body, or that the 
former pafles, by tranfmigration, through an infinite feries of 
different ftates without the remembrance, in any one, of its 
Preceding fituation, or any connexion between its fucceflive 
modes of exiftence, virtue can have little or no reality :—if 
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the foul perifhes with the body, the value of virtue can only be 
appreciated by the fruits it produces in this prefent fcene of 
exiftence, and thefe fruits vary according to our different con- 
ftitutions, taftes, tempers, and fituations in human life: and 
if the foul has even a perpetual duration, but in fucceffive 
fcenes of being, that are sotally unconnected, the appreciation of 
virtue muft flill be formed upon its influence in the prefent 
{tate alone. And thus (concludes our Author) ceteris paribus, 
it was infinitely more the intereft of Plato to be virtuous, than 
it was of Epicurus, confidering their refpective pfychological 
fyftems. Becaufe to the one virtue could promife no more than 
the happinets of a few days, while it held out, in profpe&, to 
the other a fcene of felicity without end. The value, there- 
fore, and the excellence of virtue, in thefe oppofite fyftems, 
are as one age to an infinity of ages; 1. €. as unity to infinite.— 
But this is not all: for the moral notions really change in confe- 
quence of the different fyftems of Plato and Epicurus, and it 
is not ftrictly true, that virtue is always fuppofed to produce, 
more or lefs, happinefs in both. The dilciple of Epicurus, 
who happens to be of a voluptuous turn, and expects nothing 
beyond a prefent life, will be difpofed, by his fyftem, to look 
upon virtue and morality as vi/onary, and to place his fovereign 
good, and confequently his rule of obligation, in the longeft 
and fulleft enjoyment poflible of fen{fual pleafures ; while the 
Platonift regarding fenfual pleafure as a low and tran/itory thing, 
and virtue as fublime and immortal, will form to himfelf a very 
different notion of things, and a quite different rule of moral 
conduct. The Author purfues this comparifon of the Platonic 
and Epicurean fyftems in their effeéts on moral condu@, or in 
the effects they ought naturally to produce on the conduét of 
men in all the ftations, relations, circumftances, and events, 
of human life, if men acted confiftently with their opinions, 
and this detail is interefting in the higheft degree. He after- 
wards examines, in the fame manner, the influence of the 
Neceffitarian and Sceptical {yftems on moral notions and condu&, 
and difcovers the fame mafterly hand in treating moral fubjeds, 
which has procured him fuch eminent reputation in other 
branches of {cience. 

Memorr. JII. Concerning the Prablem of Molyneux, by M. Me- 

rian. The Fourth Memair, 

In M. Merian’s preceding Memoir * on this intricate fub- 
ject, we faw a trial made of Berkeley’s principles in the folu- 
tion of this famous problem, and he continues this trial in the 
paper now before us, He begins here by the judgment, which 
the blind man, fuddenly endowed withthe fenfe of feeing, 
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* See the Appendix to Rev. vol, liii, 1776, 
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gut pronounce concerning the terms extenfion and figure ap- 


sied to vifible objets, and affirms that he would not confound 
hem with that extenfion and figure which he had already per- 


Inived by his touch ; as vifible extenfion and figure and tangible 


wtenfion and figure are neither the fame thing, nor even ho- 


jmogeneous, and thofe only, who have always enjoyed the fenfe 


of fleeing, can confound, in confequence of early prejudice and 
jjufion, things which really have nothing in common. To 
iluftrate this, our Author fhews, firft, how we have acquired 
the habit of confounding the objects of fight and touch, and 
then how this ccn‘ufion. has paffed into our ordinary language, 
that the terms extenfton and figure exprefs equally ideas re- 
ceived by fight and touch. The detail into which he here en- 
ters is truly philofophical and ingenious. He not only points out 
the origin of this confufion in the firft dawn of infancy, but 
fo fhews its final caufes, and its eftects in the magic of paint- 
ing and perfpective. He then proceeds to fhew, how we per- 
ceive objeéts without us, which only exift in our perceptions, 
points out the fymbolic union between /ight and touch accord- 
ing to the theory of Bifhop Berkeley, confiders the analogy 
that exilts between natural and artificial language, and difcufles 
fveral other points, which relate to the folution of the pro- 
blem under confideration. ‘The fummary and refult of all thefe 
difquifitions is as follows : 

Objects, and confequently extenfion and figure, confidered 
as vifible and tangible, are heterogeneous things, which have 
nothing fimilar, nothing in common. They are only related 
toeach other by aflociation; the union that conneéts them 
ismerely fymbolic, in confequence of which they become the 
fgns of each other, and recal each other reciprocally to the 
mind, as articulate founds denote and recal certain thoughts, 
and as written words denote and recal articulate founds. 

Now, under this afpeét, what becomes of the problem of 
Molyneux? To afk the blind man, when he has firft opened 
hiseyes to the light, which of the two wi/ible objects is the 
globe and which is the cube, is it not to afk him how the tan- 
gible globe and cube are called in a language, which he does 
not underftand? Let us fuppofe that he does not underftand 
French ; is it not as if he, continuing blind, was afked, which 
ofthe two bodies he had touched was that which the French 
called the globe and which that denominated the cube? Or as 
if, in opening his eyes, they fhewed him thefe words, written 
in French letters, which he, neither could decypher nor under- 
ftand ? Now the vifible globe and cube are really no more than 
characters written or painted: they have no other relation to 
the tangible globe and cube than that which words bear to 
things; and, in order to underftand them, it is neceflary to 
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underftand the Janguage: but the blind man is totally ignotan 
of this vifual language : its characters have no meaning to him 
nor can they have any, until he has learned this language, by 
combining the objects of fight with thoie of touch. He theres 
fore ftands before his vifible globe and cube, juft as a child who 
does not know his letters ftands before a book. 

Thus then the fundamental maxim of thofe who affirm that 
the blind man will difcern the globe from the cube, is entirely 
overturned by Berkeley’s theory, and the reafonings they em. 
ploy to maintain their folution, are involved in the fame ruin, 
as It, Merian propofes to fhew in another Memoir, by apply- 
ing this theory to each of thefe reafonings fucceflively. 

Potite LITERATURE, 
Memoir 1. Concerning the Influence of the Sciences in Poetry, 
by M. Merian. Fir? Memur. 

This is another problem, which may be refolved both by 
hiftory and philofophy, or in other words by facts, or by rea- 
foning from the nature of things. M.Merian employs both 
thefe methods of folution, and the hiftorical part, which oc- 
cupies him in this and in a fubfequent Memoir, is left unfi- 
nithed, and is to be refumed in the following volume. The 
objects exhibited to us in the firft of thefe Memoirs are, the 
Orizin of Poetry, and an account of the Hebrew, Celtic, and 
Grecian poetry. In tracing poetry to its origin, in the ftriking 
objects of nature, in the vivacity of imagination, in the want 
of a primitive language, and in the ardor of paffions, neither 
reftrained nor modified by art or experience, M. Merian dif- 
plays his ufual eloquence, and fays many good things that have 
been both fung and faid, times without number, before him. 
He turns however this origin to his purpofe, by fhewing that 
poetry bears no marks of its derivation from fcience, that it 
was not to any effort of intellectual faculties that we owe the 
firft poetic numbers, and that poetry not only arofe in times of 
complete ignorance, but was rendered neceflary by this very 
ignorance to fupply the ‘want of thofe arts that were afterwards 
formed by knowledge and experience, and particularly the art 
of writing. It is well known that the earlieft legiflators and 
hiftorians compofed ballads, and alfo fung them. 

The Author gives a moft beautiful and elegant defcription 
of the poetry of the Hebrews, in the writings of Mofes, David, 
Solomon, and the prophets, on which he beftows the higheft 
encomiums ; and then proceeds to prove that poetry borrowed 
nothing from fcience. Here he ‘gives a long and exaggerated 
defcription of the grofs ignorance of the Jewifh nation. ** Be- 
fore the captivity of Babylon (fays he) the Jews were aot en- 
lightened with a fingle ray of human fcience, and when, after 


that period, they began to ftudy philofophy, and to be divided 
into 
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‘ato different feéts, the poetic fpirit had already difappeared 
with the prophetic. ‘The other enlightened nations, the Greeks 
) and Romans, looked upon the Jews as the moft barbarous of 
| barbarians; and if it muft be acknowledged, that they enter- 
- | ined much nobler ideas of the Supreme Being, than the Gen- , 
. | gle nations, who treated them with contempt, they obtained | 1 
thefe ideas traditionally from their anceftors, who do not pre- 
ynd to have formed them cf themfelves.” M. Merian finds 
t 4 here the acknowledgment of a revelation favourable to his hy- 


pothefis : he leaves, at leaft, pretenfions to t»/piration unmo- 
Ieted, that his afperfions on the Jewifh nation may not appear \ 
intuitively groundlefs. And, indeed, he is in a fort of dilem- \ 


ma; for if Mofes, David, Solomon, and the prophets were ) 
wjpired, he muft acknowledge a Divine Revelation, and if they 

were not infpired, his afperfions are the fruits either of crois 
» | ignorance or of a perverfe partiality. But leaving tn/piration f 
and non-infpiration out of the queftion, it betrays either incon- st) 
y fderation or ignorance in our Academician to fay, that the 
~ | people who had a Mofes for their founder, and a David anda | | 
hn =| Solomon for their kings, were ignorant even of the names of 

en 





the fciences ;—that in the time of Mofes, the Egyptians were 

oly children in intellectual improvement,—that Solomon's 
€ |knowledge was confined to morals, religion, civil prudence, } 
fe land the art of reigning (which by the by are no fuch {mall ; 
d | matters) and that his knowledge of plants and animals was a@f- \ 
8 | furedly (are you fo fure of that, Sir?) neither botany nor ana- i 
tomy. If M. Merian will be at the pains of reading, what the 
ef | learned Bithop of Gloucefter, in his Divine Legation of Mofes, 
f+ Jand the Prefident Goguet in his Origin of Laws, Arts, and 
1€ | Suiences, have obferved with refpe& to the fiate of learning and 1 


ats in Egypt, he will find his expreflions and affections on this 
at | fabje&t worthy of correétion. 





it The next clafs of Poets, that come under confideration, are 
. thofe of the Ce/ts, properly fo called, to whom our Author joins 
0 


ihe German and, in general, the northern bards; and here he 
'Y | bas no great difficulty in fhewing, that poetry arofe with mul- 
tiplied marks of (indeed cloudy) grandeur and fublimity, even 


~ fom the very bofom of ignorance and batbarifm. He here i 
nd pales in review the two £ddas, which contain the religious H 
. wotine and mythology of Odin, and the works of Offian; | 


r ind fhews, particularly in the compofitions of the latter, how 
I A lorce of genius, and fenfibility of heart, can bring forth the moft 
ch | hblime, affeGting, and aftonifhing numbers, in a fphere of ideas, 


ms narrow and barren. For there are no rays of f{cience in | 
, ihe poems of Offian: and Nature, Society and Religion, which in f 
vee imes became fuch abundant fources of ideas and images, +], 
fet Melented to him but a few dreary and uniform fcenes, The i 
iE fif iI 
inte | 
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firft (Nature) exhibited vaft heaths, cloud-capped mountaing 
arid rocks involved in mifts, folitary vales refounding with the 
noife of torrents or the cries of difmal birds, pines, aged oaks, 
the graves of warriors covered with mols, tempefts, whir). 
winds, the ftormy and troubled fea of the Orkneys, and the 
north-wind whiftling thro’ the Caledonian forefts\— The 
fecond (Society) in its rude ftate furnifhed him with no ideas, 
but what were offered by a people of hunters and navigators, 
without cities, laws, arts, agriculture, and even pafturage in 
fome fenfe: as to the third (Religion) it has no exiftence in the 
poems of Offian, and the only objects that engender here the 
marvellous, are ghofts and phantoms, the manes of ancient 
heroes femetimes riding on the waves and raifing tempetts, 
jometimes mouated upon clouds, and thus contemplating in {o- 
lemn filence, the exploits of their defcendants. 

As to the mythology of the Eddas, we have here a note, 
whiciis deferves te be mentioned, as it fhews that we muft not 
give unbounded credit to thefe poems, nor to the conclufions 
that have been drawn fiom them, relative to the ancient poetical 
literature of the north. They are both confidered as, at leatt, 
liable to fufpicion, if not entirely falfe and fpurious, by fome 
eminent writers. The reafons for this fufpicion are as follows: 
The greateft part of the poetical tales and fongs of the northern 
bards, nay, the £dda itfelf came to us from Iceland during the 
laft century. It is well known that Iceland was peopled by 
Norwegian fugitives, in the year 874; that it aflumed the form 
of a republic in g28, and that its inhabitants were converted to 
chriftianity in the year r1@00. About the middle of the eleventh 
century the Jcelanders began to travel: their clergy ftudied in 
the German univerfities, and even vifited France and Italy. 
Hence their literature was not only infected by monattic erudi- 
tion, but alfo with that of the Troubadours which belongs to the 
fame period; and on their return to their cold country, they, in 
their turn, infected with this monkifh erudition, the poems and 
traditions of the north, which were depofited among them 
We muft therefore (continues our Academician) diftinguith 
three clafles of northern geniufes: Fir/?, the Scandinavian Scaldes 
or Normans, ftill more ancient than the people of Iceland, and 
whofe poems breathe yet a beautiful fimplicity, tho’ perhaps 
adulterated in fome meafure: of this number are Ragnar, Lu- 
brog and Thiodolf; Secondly, the Scaldes of Iceland before the 
chriftian zra, the difciples and fucceflors of the former: Thirdh, 
the Iceland poets, pofterior to the introduétion of chriftianity, 
whofe works exhibit an uncouth mixture of fcaldifm, Trouba 
dourifm, tales of knight errantry, fairy tales, and monaftic peda 
try. In this third clafs, the learned men of whom we { 


place the Edda and confider it as a fyftem formed out of all - 
ru 
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sude and heterogeneous materials.—There is not therefore a 
double Edda, as hath been hitherto imagined; and this book, 
inftead of being compiled by Semand or Sturlefon, is a much 
later production, pofterior even to the year 1300. The Author 
here refers to a very curious letter of Mr. Ihre, concerning the 
Edda, accompanied with the remarks of M. Schloezer. 

Grecian Poetry, in its early period, is the next object that em- 
ploys M. Merian’s attention. And here he makes as great 
havoc among the Authors of antiquity, celebrated for their 
knowledge, as Don Quixote did among the puppets. ‘The 
fibyls and oracles vanith like phantoms,—Linus is unknown ; 
—Mufeus is not the author of the loves of Hero and Leander, 
which were compofed by a grammarian of the fifth century.— 
Orpheus perhaps never exifted, or, if he did, he never wrote, or 
if he did write, all his productions tend only to exalt the power 
of poetry and to fhew that it does not ftand in need of fcience. 
His fuppofed Argonauts, Hymns, Initiations, Fragments are full of 
a mythology that is incompatible with true fcience: and the 
theological poems of the early times are compoled of fuch gigane 
tic images and errors, as could not obtain any footing but in 
times of the greateft ignorance and barbarifm. The pure and 
fublime ideas of the deity which are found in fome of the frag 
ments of Orpheus (while others breathe the moft extravagant 
pantheifm) are (fays our Author) manifeftly traditional, and 
fcience, in thefe early times, confifted only in disfigured tradi- 
tions, and in nature explained by the moft abfurd fables. In the 
cofmogony of the Scandinavians, the earth, the fea, and the 
heavens were extracted from the dead carcafe of a giant, the 
earth from his flefh, the fea from his blood, the mountains from 
his bones, the ftones from his teeth, clouds from his brain, the 
celeftial vault from the concave of his fkull, &c. This fable 
refembles much a fragment of Orpheus, in which Jupiter de- 
tives his fub{tance from the various parts of nature.—Thefe are 
your predeceffors ! illuftrious Spinoza, Diderot and the reft of 
you !—-Get as faft as you can into the clafs of poets, for poetry 
never owed any thing to true fcience, fays Mr. Merian. 

As to the Grecian cofmogony it was made up of Chaos, Tar- 
larus, Love, Erebus, and Night, as we find in Hefiod, the com- 
piler of all the idle fancies of the ancients concerning the gods 
and the univerfe, and who firft unfolded publicly to his fellow- 
citizens the celeftial genealogy, and the code of their religion. 

The Greeks then, in thefe early times, furnith little towards 
the illuftration of the queftion treated in this memoir; but will 
this be the cafe. when M. Merian comes to the great epocha of 
their poetry, fixed by one man, Homer, who alone takes up a 
fubfequent memoir? we fhall fee. 

This fecond Memoir begins by refearches highly curious and 
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interefting, concerning the Learning of Homer. This, indeed, coujg 
not be very great, if what our Author fays be true, that in the 
time of that immortal bard, the arts were in their infancy, that 
there did not exift even a fhadow of {cience, that the Greeks, 
probably, had not even an alphabet, and that Homer himfelf, 
could neither read nor write. There is nothing abftraged, 
fcientific, or philofophical (obferves our Author) in the works of 
Homer. He defcribes the Phenonema of nature, as they ftrike 
the fenfes; or if he affigns their caufes, it is not in the fources 
of philofophical truth that he feeks them: Jupiter hurls the 
thunder: Neptune raifes the foaming waves: Minerva in(pires 
wifdom, Mars courage: we fee no fecond caufes produced: The 
gods do ail, both in the natural and moral world. 

Our ingenious Academician acknowledges here, that he has 
againft him, a great number of adverfaries, and more efpecially 
the interpreters of Homer, who reprefent him as the matter of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and as the fource from whence the fages 
of Greece derived the principles of their refpective fyftems. The 
maxim (fays he) by which thefe commentators proved this opi- 
nion, was, that the expreffions of the poet were fufceptible of 
an infinite variety of fenfes, and fiznified every thing, which ie 
was poflible to make them fignify: and with the affiftance of this 
magic lanthorn, they exhibit to you, in their Author, the inven- 
tions, difcoveries, reafonings and reveries, of fucceeding ages, 
M. Merian quotes many inftances of this method of interpreta. 
tion, which are entertaining and amufing.—T his method of in- 
terpretation would have been ill received in ancient times; 
Father Boffu (fays he) would have met with a cool reception at 
the court of Epirus with his treatife on epic poetry, where he 
obferves that Thetis, the mother of Achilles, fignified nothing 
but Sea fait. Accordingly our Author proves in a learned and 
judicious, detail, that the wifeft philofophers of antiquity and 
fome of the moft refpectable critics of modern times rejected 
thefe allegorical interpretations of the Grecian bard, tho’ Basco 
and Cudworth, Bofflu and Madame Dacier, and even Pope him- 
felf, have {hewn them too much favour, 

It is not, however, the defign of our Author to deny that 
there are any allegories in Homer: no poet can difpenfe with 
them, for an allegory is no more than a metaphor prolonged; 
but he admits only, in that character, fuch allegories as are 
palpable and ftriking. He denies that the fubje& of Homer's 
poems is allegorical,—that his mythology is a feries of fictions, 
imagined with fcientific views,—that the human or divine per- 
fons he introduces are fhadows, or phantoms,—or even that 
there is in all the Iliad or Odyffey any one perfonage purely 
aliegorical ; not even Difcord, Tumult, and Death, Dreams, 


Prayers, Flight and Terror ; for thefe are all gods and goddeffes, 
of 
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gr fubaltern demons, who prefide over circum{tantial*details and 
articular events in the government of the world, and have 
heir particular names or attributes to diftinguifh them from 
ach other. M. Merian proves this bold denial in a matterly 
manner. 

But even fhould the learning, that has been attributed to 
Homer, be found to have belonged to him really, it would (fays 
our Author) have embarrafied him, by the neceffity he was uns 
der of hiding it under the veil of allegory, from his contempo- 
rries who did not relifh it, and yet of rendering this veil fo 
tanfparent, that the dmcwing cnes in future ages might fee and 
admire the extent of his philofophy. But after all, fays our 
Author, read Homer in this afpect of a philofopher, fubftitute as 
ou read him the thing to its image, the antitype to the type, 
the myftical to the literal fenfe, and what will be the confe- 
quence? a miferable hotch: potch, in which poetry fpoils fcience, 
and {cience fuftocates poetry. 

Our Author goes on to confider Homer in his true point of 
view, as an happy genius, born in a happy climate, where nature 
difplays her choiceft beauties and her faireft forms, travelling 
thro’ different countries, whofe fituation, landf{capes, culture, 
ats, religion, and government paint themfelves in his ftrong 
imagination, with their natural colours; and, after thefe views 
| of nature, human life, and civil fociety, meeting with a famous 
event, which recent tradition was ftill celebraung in the Gree 
tian cities, and which furrifhes an occafion to employ the 
whole ftock of his ideas, and to difplay all the powers of his 
genius. M,. Merian then reprefents him as an original poet, 
notwithftanding the lift of obfcure bards, that fome have held 
forth as his predeceflors, tho’ Herodotus denies their exiftence, 
and Jofephus affirms that the Greeks have no book, (whole 
authenticy is afcertained) older than the Iliad, That Homer 
was, indeed, the Father of Poetry, our Author palpably fhews; 
that not only all fucceeding epic poets have been his imitators, 
but that the dramatic and lyric mufes have derived their re{pec- 
tive forms, as well as their poetic Janguage, and their rhythmical 
harmony, from him. He refined and ennobled his native lan- 
guage, enriched it with bold figures, and happy expreffions, which 
bore the colours of their objects, painted, with truth and vigour, 
the motions of body, and the energies of mind, and caught the 
manners diving as they rofe. And thus was Homer not only the 
tue father of poetry, but the hiftorians, orators, and philofophers 
formed their ftyle on the Iiad. 

The confequence, which our Author deduces from all this, 
for the luftration of his fubje&, is, that poetry owes nothing to 
tence, fince Homer arofe in almoft unclouded majefty, as a 
poet, at a._period, and in a country, when and where {cience was 
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unknown, -and that his poetic fire {preading its genial Name to 
the weft, the fouth and the north of Europe, extended the em. 
pire of the untutored Mufes almott thro’ all nations —Thetruth 
is, man feels, imagines, and even /peaks betore he thinks, or re. 
fiects deeply, and thus, in the order of nature, Poetry is prior to 
philofophy and erudition ;—it is the firft in date, and any ins 
fluence between Science and Poeizy is (in the opinion of our 
Author) entirely to the advantage of the former, to which poetry 
may often ferve as an ufeful and agreeable vehicle; tho’ it wil 
neither gain in elegance nor fublimity by being fo employed,— 

In a following Memoir (perheps in more than one) our Aca. 
demician propofes to continue his hiftorical review of poetry, 
and to examine how far its fhining Perisds after Homer, coincide 
with éhofe of fiience and pnilofophy; whether the progres of 
the one has correfponced with the progrefs of the other; and 
finally, what conclufions we are authorifed to draw from the 
inftances of their coalition, (whether tranfitory or permanent 
with refpect to the zfiluence which is the fubject of thele Me. 
moirs. 

Memorr III. General Objervetions concerning Grammar and Lane 
guages, by M. THIEBAULT. 

The length which we have imperceptibly given to our pre- 
ceding extracts, obliges us to content ourfelves with a brief 
notice of this concluding Memoir; befide, the matter is not 
new, and has been recently treated, under differeat forms, by 
feveral Dritifh Authors of note. M. Tnirsau rt, who is really 
an adept in grammatical fcience, difcufles, in the piece before us, 
the following quettions: 1. /s it poffible to form and eftablifh an unie 
verfal language that might be of any ufe to mankind ? He anf{wers, that 
fuch a language might ealtly be formed for the ufe of the /earned, 
and that they might all be mafters of it in a fhort time. 2. Concerne 
ang the bes? plan cf an hiftory of ving languages. 3. When a lane 
guage may be fuid to be formed. “Vhis happens (fays Count Alga- 
rotti; wen it has writers in profe and verfe, who furnith ex- 
preffions for a/! objects and for ail our thoughts. Our Acade- 
mician combats, juftly, this vague and erroneous definition, and 
fhews, that a language is then formed, when its rules are deter- 
mined and its charaéter :is developed. 4. Is it poffible to fix 4 
living language? No: no more than it is to fecure to feathers 
their throne on the female head. A/ulta renafcentur que jam 
cecidére. 5. Are all languages derived fiom one primitive language? 
They may be fo—they look like one family difperfed into various 
branches; but this derivation (fays our Author) is a matter of 
mere curiouty, which were it demonftrated would contribute 
nothing to the advancement of grammatical fcience. 6. What 
are the chief qualities, which confiitute the beauty of a language f 
Simplicity, precifion, concatenation, concifien, ener y> figures 
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and images, copioufnefs and melody; which are all here ex- 
plained at large. 7. What is meant by the: genius and charatter of 
a language? Lhe charadier of a lanouage is that notion of it, 
which is drawn from its peculiar properties ; the genius of a lan- 
guage is that notion of it, which is drawn from the effeéts, it 
cun and cusht to produce; and the latter of thele is a neceffary 
confequence of the former: the iliultrations of this nice point 
are abundant and interelting. 8. Wobat acvantages dees a nation 
derive from the beauties and formation of its language? A national 
tafle, the improvement cf the intellectual faculties, delicacy of 
fentiment, morals and manners, progrefs in fcience, the culture 
and perfeclion of arts and conimerce, the elteem of other.na- 
tions, acquifitions of knowledge trom the productions of foreign 
Litt.rati who ftudy and cultivate it, the aflluence of {trangers, 
who vifit, as the center of talte, the country where this lan- 
guage is {poken, and laftly a kind of authority which a nation 
exercifes, in confequence of the excellence of its language, over 
tafte, arts, modes, and manners in general, 





Auw. it 
Defenfe des Livres de P Ancien Tefament, Sc.—A Defence of the Old 
Teftament againft a Book entitled, ‘* The Philofophy of Hilttory.” 
Amiterdam. 1776. 
T HIS work is defigned to anfwer the objections of Mr. de 
Voltaire againft feveral paflages of the Old Teftament. * 
Had the objector written with as much gravity as this fenfible 
and learned man has preferved in anfwering him, his objections 
(notwithftanding the keen demand of licentioufnefs for attacks 
upon religion) would have been forgotten, and his polemic 
writings againft Jews and Chriftians would have been, long fince, 
in the hands of the trunk-makers and paftry-cooks. But the 
bewitching dofe of pleafantry and fatire that this inconfiderate 
man has always been mixing with an appearance of argument, 
has kept his irreligious compofitions from oblivion. ence 
many have thought it expedient to anfwer him; tho’ he has 
offered no objections that have not been made and anfwered an 
hundred times. Thefe folemn refpondents do not reflect, that 
there is no anfwering a laugh, and that where reafon and good 
fenfe are not difgufted at the fight of religion treated with the 
fpirit of a Merry- Andrew, there is no remedy. In effe&t, what 
ean folid argument avail, where a fool’s cap and a Harlequin’s 
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* See an account of M. Voltaire’s work in the Appendix to our 32d 
Vol. p.sos. For an Englifh tranflation of it, fee Rev. Vol. xxxiv. 
p. 395. And for our account of Father Viret’s anfwer to it, fee 
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mafk are placed, by a prophane hand, upon the countenance of 
truth? In fuch cafes the fober and ferious behold the objeé with 
contempt for the feducer, and compaflion for the feduced ; but 
we think they do beft who behold it with filence; while the 
corrupted imaginations of the ignorant and licentious, take the 
cap for the head and the mafk for the countenance, and, being 
confirmed by a laugh, in the illufions of an unhappy fophiftry, 
go on in their frenzy, till the fhort-lived fcene concludes, and 
another ariles, which, without any ambiguity, fhall exhibit Folly 
and /Vi/dom ia their native colours, to every eye. 

The celebrated fatyrift of Ferney, indeed, has raked together 
arguments and objections with a degree of malignity, that we 
have not remarked in the other adverfaries of divine Revelation: 
a kind of fpite, a rabies, a canine fort of acrimony and peccant 
humour flows fiom his pen, when he points at Judaifm and 
Chriftianity. ‘The meek, benevolent, and fublime charaCer of 
the Author of Chriftianity, and the candid fimplicity of its firft 
minifters have, at Jeaft, procured decent language, nay, expref- 
fions of refpect, from many deifts; and we have even known 
fome, who doubted or difbelieved with a kind of reluctance, bee 
caufe they were ingenuous enough to difcern in this Religion 
the pureft precepts, the moft comfortable dodtrines, and the 
nublett profpects, tho’ they preiended (ftrange indeed !) that the 
evidence of its divine origin was defective; but the Author, 
whom we have now in view, has grown grey in hatred to chrifti- 
anity, as it were in the lump, and his trembling hands are daily 
throwing impotent and feeble fhafts, againft that fyftem of reli- 
vion, which ennobles human nature, directs in profperity, con- 
foles in adveriity, fupports in death, and lays a foundation for 
felicity in endlefs fcenes of Being. 

He, however, meeis with anfwerers, and good ones too. The 
work before us is a reply to fome of his attempts upon the Old 
Tcitament, It is divided into nine chapters. In the firft the 
Author defends the authenticity of the books of that part of the 
facred writings againft the critical remarks of M. de Voltaire, 
which this famous wit had (it feems) drawn from Ais profound 
knowledge of the Syriac language. Our Author, indeed, is no 
joker, nor does he make any attempt towards pleafantry; but 
his plain expofal of the oriental blunders of the poet, is fuf- 
ficient to provoke a fide-fhaking laugh in the moft puny profi- 
cient in Hebrew literature. A fingle inftance, which we have 
juft before us, will ferve as a fpecimen of our deiftical joker’s 
erudition and reafoning.—He had Jearned from Philo, an Helle- 
niltical Jew (who wrote excellent Greek, but knew very little 
either of the Hebrew or Chaldaic languages) that the term 
Jjrael was Chaldaic, and from thence he concluded that all the 
books of the Old Teftament, where this term is mentioned, were 
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compofed after the Babylonian captivity, becaufe the Jews could 
not give themfelves the name of Ifraelites, until they had learned 
the Cha!daic language, and they could only have learned that lan- 
guage during the captivity.—T his is a curious piece of criticifm 
and reafoning ! The Critic forgot that the family of Jacob, was 
originally Chaldean, and that Jacob himfelf, who had lived twenty 
years in Mefopotamia, might have brought from that country a 
Chaldaic proper name, which might naturally enough have been 
preferved among his defcendants. But this reflection is not necef- 
fary, tho’ it be fufficient to remove Voltaire’s objection ; for it 
happens that the term J/rae/ is not Chaldaic, but is really compofed 
of two Hebrew roots ; as will appear to any perfon, who, with the 
fmalleft knowledge of oriental literature, cafts an eve on the 
Hebrew text and the Chaldee paraphrafe. Ex ungue Leonem. 

In the fecond Chapter our Author proves the antiquity of the 
books of Mofes, to be much more remote than that of the books 
of other nations, and in this comparifon the fragments of San- 
choniathon, the Chinefe King, and the Zend and Vedam of the 
Indians are particularly confidered. 

In the third Chapter he fhews, with equal learning and judg- 
ment, the po/fibility of miracles and the reality of thofe of Mofes 
and Jofhua; and removes, with a mafterly hand, the contradic- 
tions which his adverfary imagined he had feen, or endeavoured 
to make others fee in the facred text.—The following Chapter 
is defigned to fhew that Voltaire is mifaken, ia affirming that 
the Jews borrowed the rite of circumcifion from the Egyp- 
tians; and fome Chriftian writers are here involved in the defeat 
of our Philofopher. The Jews (fays our Author) that is, the 
family of Jacob, practifed circumcifion, before their fettlement 
in Egypt; it was performed upon all the males of which that 
family was compofed, without diftinction ; and it was a practice 
originally derived from Abraham, from whom it was communi- 
cated to the Arabians by Ifhmacel, and to the Jews by Ifaac. If 
Mofes had borrowed this rite from the Egyptians, with his 
other ceremonies, why, inflead of deriving its authority (like 
that of the other rites) from the legiflation of mount Sinai, did 
he afcrive its origin to Abraham, preferably to all the other 
obfervances which he eftablifhed ? and if the Hebrews had feen 
circumcifion univerfally practifed in Egypt, how could they look 
upon it as a rite peculiar to the pofterity of Abraham? nay, 
what is more; (fays our Author) it appears fuficiently from 
the book of Jofhua, that the Egyptians had not as yet practifed 
circumcifion, when the Lraelites went eut of their country, and, 
therefore, the /atter could not have borrowed that ceremony 
frora them. 

In the fifth Chapter our Author proves the authenticity of the 
Prophetic Writings, and more éfpecially that of the bouk of Daniel; 
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and in the fixth, he takes a particular and accurate view of the 
religion of the Jews, in order to maintain againtt his adverfary, 
that the unity of God and the immortality of the joul are poli- 
tively taught in the Books of Mofes ; concerning the firft there 
can be no difpute, but it is only by induction from fome 
expreffions, which are not intuitively pofitive on this head, that 
the latter is proved to have been a Mofaic doctrine. 

In the two lait chapters of this work, we have a learned dif. 
quifition concerning the different fy{tems of Scripture-Chrono- 
logy, and Reflections on the Primitive State of the Human 
Race. 

This work is undoubtedly replete with learning and good 
criticifm, and it delerves a place among the more “folid publi- 
cations of the French Literati in defence of revealed religion, 
fuch as thofe of a Bullet, a Francais, a Bergier, aud a Guenné, 
It will not be improper to obferve bere, that it is to the laf 
mentioned of thefe learned men, (the Abbé GuEN@&, ancient 
profeflor of Rhetcric in the univerfity of Paris) that the public 
is indebted for the incomparable work which appeared a few 
years ago under the title of Letters Ff ‘certain Portugusfe, German, 
and Poli Jews, ta VM. de Voltaire *, in which erudition, firong 
fenfe, eafe, and fimplicity, were blended with mild and decent 
touches of pleafantry, and made many a reader frown and 
{mile alternately at the expence of the Joker of Ferney. Thele 
excellent letters have lately appeared in+a fourth edition, in 
three volumes, revifed, corrected, and contiderably augmented ; 
and we fcarcely know of any polemical production, in which 
inftruction and entertainment are fo agreeably mixed. In this 
new edition, there are Jarge additions made to feveral impor- 
tant articles, an additional letter concerning the opinion of the 
ancient Hebrews relative to the duration of the human foul, 
and feveral new and excellent letters concerning the nature 
and {pirit of the Mofaic legiflation. 





ArT. Jil. 


Richerche Filofofiche, Se. ~-Patotephical Refearches concerning the 
Phyfical or Material Principles of the Animal Occonomy; by the 
Abbot Foxtana, Dometic Piofeflor of Natural Pailofophy at the 
Court of Tufcany. Vol. I, 4to. Florence. 


HE defign of this work is, to examine the laws and pro- 
perties of irritabi lity in the mufcular fibres, in order to apply 
them to the various phenomena of the animal ceconomy. With 
this view, the volume before us is divided into two parts. In 
the jir/l, the learned Author proves, that at each contraction 


* A fhort account of this work was given in the Appendix to our 
4ilt vol. p. 562. 
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ofa mufcular fibre, a new impreffion is neceflary to renew its irrie 
tability 5 that this irritabiuity is not always permanent, but only 
returns into the mulcles, after a certain time, according to the 
difpofition of their fibres ; and that mufcles contracted, vellicated, 
comprefied or relaxed, for a long time, ceafe to be irritable. In 
the fecond part, the Abbot Fontana endeavours to prove, that 
the nervous fluid is no: the caufe of the motion of the deart, His 
reafons are, that the fluid in queftion irritates the nerves of 
that mufcle, without producing in it the fmallett degree of con- 
traction; that there is no ceflation of motion in the beart, 
when its nerves are fo bound as to ftop the courfe of the netvous 
fluid; that there is no void fpace between that mufcle (the 
heart) and its {mall valves: that there ts no animal in which 
the point of the heart, when it is contracted, removes to a 
eater diitance from its bafis: that the heart is not more 
irritable than other mufcles: that the nerves may be comprefled, 
crufhed, nay even Cut In pieces, without any motions refulting 
from thence in the mufcles into which they enter: and, that if 
amufcle, in a living animal, is fuficient to fultain a great 
weight without breaking, (which cannot take place after the 
death of the animal) the reafon is, that, by its contraction, it 
acquires a degree of force which it had not before. 

The Refearches of this ingenious and laborious Author, 
(whofe progrets in the path of {cience is directed by the light of 
experience) concerning the probable caufe of the death of animals by 
the eleétrical foock, are perhaps the moit curious part of this 
volume. Among the various kinds of animals, that expire 
inftantaneoufly by the electrical machine, the fudden death of 
the cold animals, in whom life is fo tenacious of its hold, fuch 
as eels, frogs, &c. furprized our author the moft. His firtt 
notion, on the obfervation of this phenomenon, was, that the 
electrical fhock killed in the fame manner, with the venom of 
the viper, and the exhalations in coal-mines; and fucceeding 
experiments, often repeated, convinced him afterwards, that 
air not renewed, air in which a candle has been extinguifhed, 
fixed air, and the electrical /hack, kill animals in the fame manner, 
even by removing the irritability of the fibres, and thus difpofe 
them to an immediate putrefaction, That electricity kills in 
this manner, and not by taking away refpiration, {topping the 
circulation of the fluids or humours, or by bur/ting any delicate 
parts or veflels through the violence of the fhock, appears to 
our Author evident from this confideration, that there are 
animals, who undergo thefe accidents, without ceafing to live, 
as the experiments of the late Mr. Heriflant upon toads abun 
dantly tettify. 

To come to a full perfuafion, that the electrical fhock attacks 
the principles of life and motion, by a force or cau‘e more 
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active and penetrating than thofe above-mentioned, the inde. 
fatigable Abbot made a great number of experiments upon ani. 
mals of different kinds, {uch as turkeys, lambs, kids, &c, and 
from all the fa&ts and phenomena that prefented themfelves to 
his obiervation, during thefe experiments, he thinks it demon. 
ftrable, that ele&tricity and lightning kill only by depriving the 
mufcles of their irritability. In fome of the animals, which he 
had killed by the ele@trical fhock, he found all the parts entire, 
no vefie] broken, no blood extravafated, no alteration in the 
animal machine or the pofition of the parts, capable of oc. 
cafioning death. If weconfider, fays our Author, how ten- 
acious of life the cold animals are, how Jong the mufeles, in 
them, retain their irritability, it is natural to conclude, that 
the whole force of the eleGirical fhock bears upon the mufcular 
fibre. If lightning killed animals as we ordinarily kill them, 
the mufcles would lofe nothing of their irritability, and, on 
being pricked or vellicated, the motions which they ufually 
undergo, when thus affected, would be again excited; but 
nothing like this motion is pesceivable in the animals who have 
been killed by electricity ;—all is dead in them—the very prin- 
ciple of motion is deftroyed. Now, as according to our 
Author, the irritability of the mufcular fibre is the principle of 
life and motion, to which ell animal movements, both volun- 
tary and involuntary, are to be attributed, the immediate caufe 
of the death of animals, {truck violently by the electrical fluid, 
mutt be the privation of that irritability. 

The eleétrical fluid, in confequence of this privation, leaves 
the fibres in aftate, fimilar to that which is produced in animals 
that die of the bite cf a viper, and that ftate is an accelerated 
tendency to putrefaction, ‘This is proved by experiments that 
are daily repeated, and conflantly fpeak the fame language. 
A fowl, or a lamb, which would require feveral days keeps 
ing, after being killed in the ordinary way, before it be- 
came tender, acquires this quality in five or fix hours after it 
has been killed by the ele€trical fluid, and many hiftorical rela- 
tions inform us, that thofe who have loft their lives by light- 
ning, have fallen {peedily into a ftate of putrefaQtion. By this 
it would appear, that electricity deprives the mufcular fibres of 
their irritability, by a confiderable alteration, which it produces 
in the internal difpofition of their parts; the order, harmony, 
and contact of the primitive particles (or molecules) being 
totally changed by this a€tive and penetrating fluid.—T hus, the 
action of lightning is reduced, according to the Abbot Fontana, 
to the univerfal law of deftroying irritability, and preparing 
animal bodies for putrefa&tion. ‘This is all we can know, 
(continues he) becaufe the arrangement of the particles of the 
mufcular fibres, that renders them irsitable, and the precile 
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alteration they muft undergo, in order to be difpofed towards 

putrefaction, are unknown to us; the faé?s are certain, but the 

manner is yet a fecret. 

Whatever merit we may allow to the Re/earches of this faga- 
cious and induftrious obferver of nature, we cannot juftify the 
verbofity and repetitions which unneceflarily {well the bu!k of 
this firft volume. We are made to expect four more, in which 
we are promifed, 1ft. An explication of the motions of animals, 
both voluntary and involuntary, and of the moft furprifing 
actions of thofe that walk in their fleep.—adly, An ample 
feries of obfervations and experiments upon animals cut into 
many parts, and on the fenfidility which thefe parts retain after 
their feparation from the body to which they beiong.—3dly, 
Reafonings and obfervations, defigned to eftablifh (or at leaft 
to fet up as candidates) two new attributes of matter, viz. 
Tendency and Sentiment.—athly, Remarks on the motions of 
animals, natural and non-natura}, reduced to thefe two pro- 
perties. The prefent volume and thofe which we are to expect, 
muft render this work, upon the whole, interefting to all lovers 
of natural philofophy, anatomy, and phyfiology. 

ArT. IV. 

Recueil de Memoires 5 d'Obfervatians fur la Formation, & Ja Fabri- 
guation du Saipetre—A Collection of Memoirs and Obfervations 
relative to the Formation and Manufacturing of Saltpetre. By 
the Commiffaries, whom the Academy has appointed to diflribute 
the Royal Premium, &c. Paris. 

HE members of the cammiffion appointed to examine the 
memoirs relative to the beft method of forming and manu- 
fatturing faltpetre, and to which a contiderable premium * is 
annexed, are Meflrs. Alacguer, D'Arcy, Laveifier, Sage and 
Baum. It is to thefe very eminent adepts in chymiftry, and 
in the ftudy of nature in general, that we are indebted for the 
valuable collection now before us. The Academy, feconded 
by M. Turgot, thought it expedient to propofe to the candi- 
dates for the royal premium, a general view of the fubject 
which was to employ their refearches, and, knowing that there 
had been publifhed, in different languages, diflertations rela- 
tive to the manufacturing of faltpetre, they appointed the 
learned men above-mentioned, to procure tranflations or ab- 
ridgements of every foreign publication, that could contribute 
to throw light upon this important fubject. It was thus, that 
the collection of pieces, now under confideration, was formed 
by the labours of Mr. Macquer and his aflociates, affifted by 








* This is 4000 livres (or 2001.) to the bef memoir, 1200 to the 
next in merit, and Soo to the third. 
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feveral learned men in foreign countries. In forming it they 
have been more attentive to truths that relate to practice, as 
alfo to facts and the evident conclufions they announce, than 
to reafonings of a merely fpeculative kind; and their colle ‘étion 
contains a fufficient extent of practical knowledge to dire& 
thofe, who are defirous of forming artificial beds of faltpetre. 

This colleétion begins by an extract of the works of Glau- 
ber, who is not only the firft, in the order of time, that has 
treated this fubjeét, but whofe writings, moreover, in the 
opinion of our Academicians, are the germ, the bud of all the 
moft valuable productions which have appeared fince, in that 
line of natural fcience. Accordingly, the authors of this col- 
Jection give a very large and circumftantial account of the 
experiments and opinions of Glauber. They, however, ob- 
ferve, that his ideas ought not to be adopted without a careful 
examination, as there reigns in his writings, a tone of often- 
tation, and an affected air of myftery, which denotes a cood 
deal of the fpirit of the alchymift. Glauber propofes feveral 
methods of producing faltpetre. Some of them, upon trial, 
have proved fuccefsful, and have occafioned the eftablifhments, 
that have been projected and executed, with relation to that ob- 
yet, in Sweden, Pruffia, and other places. Glauber believed, 
that the fea-falt was convertible into faltpetre, and he points out. 
feveral methods of producing this change. But as it is certain 
that faltpetre is to be obtained by the “greateft part of various 
procefles indicated by Glauber, without the addition of the fea- 
fale to the ipgredients which enter into that mixture, it is pros 
bable that the faltpetre, which he imagined to be the ctfect of 
a  Tranfmuta ation was, in reality, a new Formation. The expe 
riments, which will be made, in confequence of the publication 
now before us, will probably either afcertain the reality of this 
tran{mutation, or prove the contrary, and thus remove the 
doubts that remain hitherto concerning this queftion. 

Stahl was of a different opinion from that of Glauber: he 
afirms, that the acid which conftitutes the efience of faltpetre, 
is a modification of the univerfal acid, a combination of the 
vitriolic acid with the inflammable principle, the Phlogi/ion, 
which proceeds by emanation from bodies in a ftate of putre- 
faction. He indicates accordingly, feveral methods of con- 
verting the vitriolic acid into a nitrous one: but the fuccefs of 
thele methods has not, as yet, been afcertained by any Author, 
and therefore the hypothefis is not fufficiently confirmed. 

Lemeri, the younger, endeavoured to prove, that nitre ts 
the produét of vegetation alone ; but he demonttrated, in oppo- 
fition to feveral eminent men, that the air alone is not fufficient 
to impregnate-with faltpetre, earth entirely difengaged from all 


animal! and vegetable fubftances. M, Pourfour du Pitit, mem- 
ber 
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ber of the Academy of Sciences, drew up a memoir in the year 
172g, concerning the precipitation of fea-falt in the compofition 
of faltpetre. The council of war in sweden, publifhed in 
1747, an account of the artificial methods of making falt- 
petre. This is inferted in the work now before us, accom- 
panied with cuts, and is a kind of elementary treatife, which, 
however, contains a very circumftantial account of the method 
of forming faltpetre by Strata, which is ftill followed in Swe- 
den. ‘Ihe year after, the King of Pruffia fell upon another 
method of multiplying the production of this valuable fubftance. 
He ordered each corporation, town, or village, in his domi- 
nions to build a certain number of thick walls, compofed of 
earth, ftraw, and other vegetable fubftances, and to cover them 
from the inclemencies of the air by a little thatched roof, The 
fame year the Academy of Berlin offered a premium, whofe 
fubje€t was the formation of faltpetre. M. Piet/ch, whofe dif- 
fertation was crowned, affirms, with Stahl, that the acid of 
nitre is compofed of a vitriolic acid, fomewhat weakened by 
the phlogiffon, which arifes out of animal or vegetable fubftances 
in putrefaction. In an Appendix, fubjoined to this diflertation, 
M., Pietfch fhews, firft, that vegetables are endued with the 
power of attracting and appropriating all the nitre that is con- 
tained in every kind of ground where they grow; and after- 
wards enters into fome particular details relative to the walls 
above mentioned. 

The Occonomical Scciety of Bern publifhed Three Memoirs on 
the fubject in queftion, which do not fpeak the fame language. 
The particular points difcufled in thefe Memoirs, are, the ex- 
pedience of employing walls, vaults, ditches or //rata, for the 
formation of falt-petre; and the Authors are not agreed on 
thefe points. In the extract which the Authors of the collec- 
tion, now before us, have made from them, we find the ac- 
count of a very fuccefsful trial that has been made of one of 
the methods of Glauber, by M. Neuhaus, who, having amaf- 
fed, ina corner of his houfe, for fome time, all the fubftances 
and materials that were fufceptible of putrefaction, drew from 
it, at the end of feven years, twelve quintals of faltpetre. 

In Sweden, the artificial nitre-works and the branches of 
knowledge which relate to them, have made a confiderable pro- 
grefs. M. Gadd, perceiving the difficulty with which the air 
penetrated the ditches formed for #he making falt-petre, em- 
ployed with fuccefs the kind of tubes that are ufed for convey-=- 
ing air into the mines. M. Bergen improved upon this expe- 
dient. He propofed placing the earth, defigned for the forma- 
tion of faltpetre, upon a falfe bottom of planks, at the diftance 
of about two feet from the ground, and piercing thefe with a 
great number of holes, that the air might haye as free an en- 
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trance below the mafs as above it. One of the moft recent 
the Swedifh publications on this fubject is the Gliese . 
M.Granit, concerning the means of improving the manufa& ni 
of falt-petre in Sweden, and which appeared in 1771. heme 
ing to him, the circulation of the air is of the greateft eae 
in this matter. He is of opinion that the mixture of fea fq) 
vitriolic falt, and lime, with the earth employed in thefe o a 
tions, beyond a certain proportion, muft retard the nota. . 
putrefaction ; but our Academicians do not think this i 
tion exacily juft, though they are highly pleafed with M, Gr ‘ 
nit’s Ditlertation, and particularly with the detail, into which 
he enters, concerning the manner of extracting falt-petre from 
the places where it grows. 

We pafs over the Memoir publifhed upon this fubje j 
Poland about five years ago, by Mr. ‘Sohn Chriftian Stale 
becaufe, though his detail is extenfive and interefting his 
theory is, neverthelefs, vilibly built upon the infiruflions mene 
tioned above, as publifhed in Sweden in 1747. 

Many able hands are, doubtlefs, employed at prefent on this 
fubject, with a view to the academical or rather royal prize 
Nay, fome have difintereftedly anticipated this event; fuch te 
the Count de AZlly, Monf. Tronfon du Coudray, and (ome other 
writers, and have publifhed their pieces beforeshand. The 

ormer defcribes, at great length, artificial nitreeworks, which 
he had feen and examined in Germany ; he treats of the falt- 
petre from the firft initant of its formation to its laft calcina- 
tion and refinement, and as his relations and defcriptions are 
rego pg with engravings, his A/emoir * is a fufficient guide 
to fuch as fland in need of direction in carrying 

ture of faltpetre. ee 

The nitre-works of Malta are carried on in a manner fimilar 
to thofe in Sweden: the pyramids are fprinkled with putrid 
urine, which is gathered, for that purpofe, in cifterns. Monf. 
Clonet has alfo prefented a Memoir to the Academy concerning 
the manner of exiracting falipetre in India. In certain coun- 
tries of that great penin{ula, all the vegetable foils are, in rea 
lity, natural nitre-works, The faltpetre grows in abundance 
during the dry feafon ; it vegetates there, in fome meafure, and 
appears on the furface in {mall /pz-wla like needles. A great 
quantity of it may be gathered every year, without any appa- 
rent diminution of the produce of the year following. The 
Writer of this Memoir, upon the authority of M. Perot, tells 
us that there are, in the kingdom of Cachemire, mines from 
whence faltpetre is drawn in lumps, as ftones are from 4 
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" * Count De Milly is a Mcmber of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
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quarry § and he affirms that the fame thing happens in the 
kingdoms Of Siam and Pegu. Our Academicians think, how- 
wer, that in the facts and informations communicated to M. 
i(lonet, the natrum may poflibly have been confounded with 
wtre. Lhe former, as they obferve, is a mineral foffil fub- 
fance, which is fometimes found in a lump in the inward parts 
ofthe earth; but they are not of opinion that we have, as yer, 
ficient proofs of faltpetre’s exilting in a like manner. M, 
Clonet acknowledges, that, notwith{tanding this natural falt- 
etre, the Indians encourage greatly its production by artificial 
methods. “Ihe natural faltpetre is abundant in China, nay alfo 
in Spain, as we learn from Mr. Bowles’s Natural Hiftory of 
this latter country. The magazines of tobacco, in America, 
ze real nitre-beds. When the mould of the earth, on which 
the tobacco is placed, is mixed with the refufe of the leaves of 
that plant, and moi.tened with the He of thefe leaves, a fine 
fitpetre is focn formed, which appears in a beautiful effloe 
refcence on the furface. 

This coileCtion is terminated by a IVemoir of Mr. Lavoifier, 
oe of the Academical Commicazies 3 in which he proves that 
the nitrous acid contains a great quantity of air in a purer ftate 
thn that of the atmofohere, and that it is even poffib'e to 
convert the whole of the nitrous acid into an elaftic fubftance, 
1s Dr. Prieftley had fuid before him. 

Such are the heads ef the hitoty of the operations and pro- 
cffles of the learned in manufo“luring faltpetre, which are cire 
umftantially defcrived in the work before us, in order to di- 
rect the labours of thofe who are difpofed to contend for the 
prize bekdefensi by his moit Chriftian Majefty, and his literary 
council, the Academy of Sciences. 


— —w 





ART. V. 

E:hocratie, ou Gouvernement fonde fur la Morale.—Ethocracy, or 2 
Treatife concerning Government founded on Morals. &vo, Am- 
fterdam (Rey) 1776. 

HERE is that government? In the head of the Author— 

in the ardent with of every good man (or which is the 
lme thing) of every true patriot; and it is to be feared it will 
lmain there, until the re/fitution of all things. We beg par- 
don of certain choice fpirits both among the ns and Outs, here 
athome, for this ethical union of patriotifm with virtue, and aifo 
for this defperate predi&tion ; but it is upon their authority we 
beak, and they make us prophets againft our will, as AEneas 

lid the Sibyl Our Author, here, comes in with a frown, 

ind tells us that he propofes nothing chimerical; that every 

thingy even a reformation of manners and principles, is pof- 
ble, provided ** shat the prince be zealoully difpofed to reftore 
order 


eyed 
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order and happine!s among his people, and that his generoyg 
intentions be feconded by intelligent, xpright, and virtyons we 
nifters.” That thefe two conditions (the difficulty of finding 
which together we fhall not calculate) might have a great ang 
extenfive influence, is not to be denied; but that they would 
be fufficient to complete the reformation of a people, whofe 
corruption has arifen to a monftrous height upon the founda- 
tions of immenfe opulence, engendering a peftilential luxury 
and of liberty fpringing up wild into almoft all the forms of ji. 
centioufnefs, this is what we would not venture to affirm with. 
out 2 more profound knowledge of men and things than we 
pretend to poflefs. Our Author is not fo timid. He has 


found, as he thinks, in his own country (France) a prince to 


his mind ; and he calls upon him to execute the grand proje& 
of reformation, in the following dedicatory infcription, blazing 
in capitals at the head of his book, but which, to fave fpace 


and paper, we fhall reduce to /talics. To Lewis XVI. King of 


France and Navarre, a Monarch jufi, humane, and beneficent—the 
Friend of Truth, Virtue, and Simplicity—the Enemy of Flattery, 
Vice, Pomp, and Tyranny—the Reflorer of Order and Morals—the 
Father of his People—the Proteéter of the Poor ; whofe Reign is the 
Hope of the Gocd, the Terror of the Wicked, the Confolation of the 
true Patriot, THIS Book 1s offered, dedicated by a faithful, xealius, 
refpectful Citizen, who fpeaks the Truth to a Prince who is willing 
to hear it. 

This Author is no lefs than a moral Hercules ; and certain itis, 
that he has a many-headed Hydra to combat, and a large /fable to 
clean, before the Ethocracy is eftablifhed. But that is not our 
bufinefs. We therefore proceed to the book, which is a pro- 
duction of the fame ingenious, eloquent, and perhaps well- 
meaning caftle-builder, who was the aerial architcét of the Un- 
verfal Morality, of which we delineated the roof and walls (for 
it had no foundation) in one of our former Reviews *. 

The work. is comprized in fourteen Chapters. The fubje@ 
of the firft is, the Union of Morality with Politics. ‘The Author 
begins it by the maxim of SuLLy, the virtuous minifter of 
Henry 1V. of France, who faid that good morals and good laws 
engender each other reciprocally. We think the excellent obferva- 
tion of Horace would have been more to his purpofe, guid leges 
vane proficiunt fine moribus? i. e. What are laws without morals? 
an empty found. Good laws do not a/ways produce good morals; 
it is their faithful execution (which prefuppofes good morals) 
that renders them ufeful to the community, by reftraining the 
paffions of men within the proper bounds, and thus promoting 
fecurity and peace in civil fociety. Be that as it may, it 
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certainly true, as our Author obferves, that ** national felicity 
js incompatible with prevailing vice and licentioufnefs, and can 
only be promoted by the practice of the duties of focial life, 
and a refpect for the obligations of virtue.” All this has been 
faid a thoufand times; it is one of thole palpable truths that 
fearcely requires any difcuflion, and it has been acknowledged 
in theory, and negiettes in practice, in all periods of the world. 
If indeed the Author could indicate any new and effe€tual me- 
thod of blending together, in an happy union, morality and po- 
litics, be wou'd render a very important fervice to virtue and 
mankind. What he propofes is, that virtuous princes and mi- 
nifters fhould form all their plans, edicts, laws, regulations, 
and inflitutions on the principles of jultice, equity, and bene- 
volence, and arm virtue with the anfluence of power. We 
heartily wifh they would do fo: and we think, with our Au- 
thor, that the friends of virtue fhould not lofe courage, nor 
fufpend their remonftrances and efforts through defpair of fuc- 
cefs; but we have not very clear ideas of the kind of power, 
(excepting that of exhortation, encouragement, and example) 
that princes, legiflators, or minifters, can employ in promoting 
gratitude, fidelity, candour, mecknefs, equity, and benevolence, 
whofe exercife, by their own nature and that of the human 
mind, muft be left free and unreftrained, and cannot be the 

object of coercive or penal laws. ‘That fovereizgns could do, 
and that ealily, much more toward the reformation of manners 
and the advancement of national felicity and virtue than they 
really do, is a melancholy truth. And yet that they have many 
dificulties to encounter, which plead for fome indulgence, is 
not to be difguifed; our Author takes notice of thole that arife 
from their unhappy education, from the flattery that intoxicates 
them, from that peftilential air of courts which blafts the prin- 
ciples of virtue in the bud, and other circumitances too obvious 
to mention. He, however, omits other obftacles to their re- 
forming influence, which it is much more difficult to overcome, 
fuch as extent of empire, which prevents the eye and influence 
of the fovereign from difcerning with perfpicuity, and employ- 
ing with efficacy, the means of reformation; not to fpeak of 
the difadvantages that arife in thfs matter even from the inefti- 
mable bleffing of liberty. 

The fecond Chapter contains a compendious View of the funda- 
mental Laws of a good Government. Whatever form of govern- 
ment takes place in a country, its confiftence and profperity 
depend on its being founded on the principles of morality. 
Where the governing power departs from virtue it becomes ty- 
ranny, becaufe no authority can be juft but that whofe object 
and whofe fruits are the public felicity, or in other words, 

which 
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which maintains the liberty, the property, and the fecurity of 
each individual, ‘¢ The annals of the world thew us (fays 
ovr Author) in every page, that thrones and empires have been 
overturned, that nations have been funk into mifery and ruin, 
by violating the great duties and obligations of morality ;” and 
he cenfures and reje@ts the opinion of Montefquieu, that ho- 
nour is the fupport of monarchy, as virtue is that of republican 
government. His cenfure would have been juft, if Montef- 
quieu had been {peaking of the bappine/s of a people; but it is 
abfurd, when it is confidered that he is only laying down thofe 
principles which feem more immediately connected with the 
maintenance of certain forms of government. Montefquieu, 
who was an excellent man, as well as an admirable writer, did 
not furely think that any nation could flourifh truly, that is, 
enjoy a permanent {tate of profperity and grandeur, without 
morals or virtue. Be that as it may, there are feveral bold 
truths and juft obfervations in this chapter, relative to the re. 
prefentatives of the fovereign, the courts of juftice, the choice 
of minifters, the rights of the church, the ftate and condud of 
the clergy, the fpirit of conqueft, and the education of thofe 
who are called, by their birth, to the government of nations, 

From thefe obfervations our Ethocratiff proceeds in the twelve 
following chapters to point out ali the happy effets that the 
enacting and the execution of laws, founded on the pure prin- 
ciples of morality, muft produce upon all the orders of which a 
ftate or nation is compofed. The details here, though they 
prefent nothing new, are animated and interefting ; but the 
tone with which he addrefles his precepts and admonitions to 
the great and the opulent, is as violently fatirical in fome places, 
as it is affecting and pathetic in others. In thefe chapters he 
pafles in review courtiers, nobles, foldiers, lawyers, the clergy, 
the men of letters, the poor and rich, the methods of educa- 
tion, the obligations and duties of domeftic life, crimes, vices, 
and public diforders, and the means of reforming the manners 
of a nation.—Upon the whole, this fpirited, warm, and elo- 
quent Writer is more abundant in telling us what ought to be 
done, than in fhewing how, what he recommends is to be ef- 
feted: there are, neverthelefs, excellent things in his book, 
and it may be read, with utility, by all orders, more efpecially 
by princes and their minifters, who are placed at the fountain- 
head of national felicity, 
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ArT. VI. 


Osfervations Jur les Signes avant coureurs, €Fc.—Obfervations on the 
Signs that denote before-hand the rifing or falling of the Mercury 
in the Barometer. by Mr. Changeux. 

I T has been remarked by every obferver of nature, that when 

the mercury is agitated violently in a barometer, the upper 
furface of the column is concave, when it finks, and convex, 
when it rifes. The fame thing happens, tho’ more impercep- 
tibly, when the motion or ofcillations of the column of mer- 
cury are lefs confiderable, 

The action of the Air in the different ftates of the atmofphere, 
i.e. its different degrees of weight or gravity, make the mercury 
rife or fink in the barometer with more or lefs velocity. I ob- 
erved (fays Mr. Changeux) in a barometer of great mobility, 
firft, that the concavity and convexity, nay, the lefs confiderable 
concavity of the upper furface of the mercurial column, appeared 
vifibly before the rifing or falling of the fame column, and 
hence I could forefee the rifing or falling of the column before it 
happened: 2dly, that the differences in the furface of the mer- 
cury were the more fenfible, in proportion as the fucceeding 
change of weather was more confiderable and permanent. 

Thefe preceding figns, being well afcertained, would render 
the barometer much more ufeful than it has hitherto been; and 
this engaged Mr. Changeux to communicate his obfervations to 
fome eminent Naturalifts, who imagined that they had remark~ 
ed on feveral occafions, the fame phenomenon. It requires, 
however, a nice penetration in the vifual organ, and alfo a 
confirmed habit of obferving, to difcern, at firft fight, the exact 
meafure of convexity in the upper furface of the mercury in moft 
of our barometers. A number of experiments convinced Mr, 
Changeux that all barometers do not exhibit this phenomenon 
in fuch a ftriking manner as to render it eafily perceivable ; and 
the reafon of this he thinks deducible from the different degrees 
of purity in the quick-filver and to the greater or leffer force of 
attraction in the glafs tube. 

Our Author points out two or three methods of difcerning 
the degrees of the 40/5 or curvity which is formed on the furface 
of the mercury in the different ftates of the atmofphere, and 
what they denote and portend. The firft thing to be remarked 
is the curvature of the mercury when it is in the moft entire 
ftate of reft: The barometer then muft be fhaken: After this 
motion, if the furface of the mercury becomes much more con- 
vex in reafcending, this is a fure fign, that not having its mean 
convexity, it will continue to defcend; but if the furface of the 
mercury is not become much more convex in reafcending, this is 
a fign that it has acquired its mean, nay, even its greateft con- 
vexity, and it may be concluded from thence, that it will con- 
tinue to rife, or that it will become ftationary. 

App. Rev, Vol, ly. M m There 
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There is another, and a ftill more eafy method of makin 
thefe obfervations, by conftructing a barometer, with a border of 
a coloured liquor, ‘This may be done by inferting a {mall drop 
of liquor (fuch as fpirit of wine dyed red) above the column of 
mercury: this drop, by occupying a place between the glafs and 
the mercury, will form a kind of border; and this border (as 
we fhall fee immediately) will mark the degree of convexit 
from the top of the column and render the previous figns of the 
rifing and finking of the mercury in the barometer clearly per- 
ceptible. —In effect, it is highly conceivabie, that when the mer- 
cury is difpofed to rife, the coloured border will occupy the void 
{pace between it and the glafs: when, on the contrary, it is 
ready to fink, the coloured border will rife to a level with 
it, nay, will fometimes get above the furface of the mer- 
cury, becaufe the mercury having almoft entirely loft its con- 
vexity, will leave no void fpace between it and the glafs which 
contains It. 

But here arifes a queflion: whence the mercury derives the 
property of afluming a convex form when it afcends, and a con- 
cave one when it defcends? this propesty is generally fuppofed 
to depend upon attraction, which indeed accounts for a part of 
the phenomenon, even the concave form which the mercury 
affumes, when it defcencs: and that in the following manner.— 
We may reprefent to ourfelves the mercury in the barometer, as 
attached, in all the points of its external furface, to the internal 
{urface of the glafs tube, in which it is contained. The attrac- 
tive force of this internal furface as upon the mercury from the 
top to the bottom of the column, and in the refervoir where the 
niercury communicates with the atmofphere.—Let us then (fays 
our Author) divide, ideally, or in imagination, the column of 
mercury into as many concentric cylindrical layers as we think 
proper; it is evident that the firft furface or external layer will 
be more powerfully attracted, than thofe which don’t immedi- 
ately touch the fides of the glafs-tube. In effect, the force of 
attraction is in an inverfe duplicate proportion of the diftances, 
When therefore the mercury finks in the barometer, the fir 
furface or layer, which is contiguous to the glafs will not yield 
to the central force which is imprinted on it, until the fecond 
layer, which is lefs powerfully attracted, has already yielded, nor 
the fecond, until the third, and fo on, till we come to the center 
of the column, which will be the center of the concavity. 

But if attraction accounts for the concavity of the upper fur- 
face of the mercury in its defcending motion, it does not feem 
to indicate the reafon of the convexity of that furface, when the 
mercury rifes. ‘The attraction of the glafs may, indeed, in the 
firit moment of afcent, fuffer thofe parts of the mercury that 
compofe the internal layers of the column, to rife above the 
level, becaufe thefe layers are lefs attracted, during this firft 

moment, 
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moment, than thofe, which are contiguous to the glafs: but 
this firft moment being paft, and the mercury being in a ftate of 
perfect reft, ought not the level to refume its place? * how 
comes it then that the convexity of the upper furface of the mer- 
cury {till remains? how does it come to pafs, that, in the capil- 
Jary tubes where the attraction of the glafs ought to be the moft 
fenfible, in proportion to the extent of the fides of the glafs, this 
convexity equally takes place? muft we look for the reafon of 
this phenomenon in the fpherical form, that is ufually attributed 
to the parts of which mercury is compofed ? 


* No, in our opinion ; becaufe the preffion of the air which aéts 
upon the column of mercury, acts always with more force upon the 
internal layers of the column, than on the external ones, where its 
force is more or leis counteracted by the attraction of the fides of 


the tube. 
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ArT. VII. 

Difertation fur la Nature du Froid, Sc. A Differtation on the Na- 
cure of Cold, with Proofs founded on new Chemical Experiments, 
By Mr. Herckenroth, Affiflant Apothecary to the King’s Armies. 
Paris. 1777. 

THE elements will foon appear to be zo elements, if phila- 

fophical chemifts go on at the rate of this laborious and 
acute Author. The confideration of the elements as compound 
fubftances is not, indeed, a new doctrine: it was propofed for- 
merly by a learned chemift of Germany, Dr. Hunckel; and was 
treated both by his countrymen and by ftrangers, as the na/frum 
of a dreamer or the prefcription of an High German doétor. 

Our Author is certainly no enemy to the Theory of Hunckel; 

at leaft it is one of the principal defigns of this differtation to 

thew that water is mot an element, but a fubftance compofed of 
the principles of heat and cold. However that may be, his 
work is divided into two parts: the fir// treats of Decrepitation, 

Fulguration, and Ice, and contains a comparifon of volatile 

alkali with the principle of cold in ice. In the /econd part our 

Author treats of melted ice or water, of the mean or middle 

ftate + of water, and of its artificial congelation by fea-falt. We 

refer the curious to the work at large, for a further account of 
the expeziments of our Author, and the conclufions he deduces 


from them. 
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+ That is, the ftate between / apour and Congelation. 
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ArT. VIIl. 

Hifoire de Loange, Kakonego, et d’autres Royaumes a’ Afrique, fe, The 
Hiftory of Loango, Cacongo, and other Kingdoms of Africa, drawn 
up from the Memoirs of the Apoitolical Superintendents of the 
French Miffion, and accompanied with a Map, of great Ufe to Na. 
vigators, By the Abbe Poyart, Vol. 1, 1zmo, 1776. Paris, 


HE part of Africa, which is the fubject of this Hiftory, js 

little known. The defcriptions hitherto given of it b 
travellers, are erroneous or imperfect, and therefore the labours 
of the Abbé Poyart will certainly be well received by the 
curious. He divides his work into two parts. The firft con. 
tains the natural and civil hiftory of the kingdoms of Laongo, 
Cacongo, and other adjacent ftates, and the fecond exhibits an 
accurate, at leaft a circumftantial, account of the French miffion 
in thefe countries. 

In the firft part we find a defcription of the geographical 
fituation of thefe countries, of the temperature of their climate, 
of the nature of the foil, of their principal productions both in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and of the character, man- 
ners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, together with their occu- 
pations, government, laws, commerce, wars, language and reli- 
gion. We fhall draw fome particularities from this part of the 
work, which may enable the reader to form an idea of its merit; 
and we fhall begin with the natural productions of the country, 

The bananas-tree, fays our Author, is rather a plant than a 
tree, notwithftanding its fize, which is very confiderable, as it 
rifes to the height of between twelve and fifteen feet, on a ftalk 
or trunk of eight or ten inches diameter. The fruit fhoots 
forth from the iuiddle of this trunk in a bunch or clufter, com- 
pofed of, from one to,two hundred, bananas, each an inch thick 
and eight or nine inches in length; fo that a fingle clufter is 
often as much as a man can carry. ‘The plant never produces 
more than one clufter and it dies as foon as it is deprived of its 
fruit. It is, accordingly, cuftomary to cut it down, in order to 
gather the fruit; and feveral plants {pring up in the place of the 
one that is thus cut down. ‘The trunk of this tree or plant is 
furrounded with feveral fprigs, which have a fort of rind, of 
which the negroes make cords. Its leaves are feven or eight 
feet long and about twenty inches broad: they are almoft as 
{trong as our parchment, and may be folded every way without 
breaking. They are fometimes ufed for parafols or umbrellas, 
but moft frequently as a covering to earthen pots, vafes, &c. 

The fig-bananas or fig-tree of Adam, differs from the plant, 
now mentioned, only by the nature and qualities of its fruit; this 
fruit, indeed, grows in a clufter like that of the other; but the 


clutter is not fo long and the fruit has neither the fame tafte nor 
the 
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the fame qualities. The produce of the bananas-plant is a kind 
of bread; but that of the fig-bananas is a delicious fruit: the 
{ubftance of the former is dry and mealy; while that of the 
jJatter is foft and humid, 

Our Author enters into a very inftruCtive and curious detail 
of the vegetable and animal productions of this country. His 
account of the Manse or Magnoc, which is the bread of the 
people, and which is in fuch abundance as removes every form 
of beggary, is accurate and interefting ; but it is to be found in 
other writers ; as this vegetable is an American production which 
we have had occafion to mention in former articles. 

The trees in this part of Africa are covered with leaves in all 
feafons; none of them refemble the trees known in our Euro- 
pean climates. Some of them are of fuch a prodigious fize, 
that, at a certain diftance, they look like towers rather than 
trees. Several of them are tender and fpongy, and refift the 
hatchet, like cork, but may be eafily cut with a fharp inftru- 
ment. Ochers are of a hard fubftance, and, among thefe, there 
is one, which. after having been cut down fome months, grows 
fo hard, that anvis are made of it for working red hot iron: it 
is impofiible to drive a nail into it with a hammer, 

The couatry and the woods abound with animals of all kinds, 
quadrupedes, wild-fowl, and infects; and the Africans, inftead 
of feeding poultry, which the king’s officers would feize upon 
with avidity for their own ufe, as well as that of their matter, 
fupply their kitchen with game, as want impels.—Of all the 
animals ef this country the tyger is the moft formidable. The 
ftrongeft quadrupedes, iuch as the ftags and buffaloes, fall vic- 
tims to his fanguine fury and appetite. He watches them as 
they pafs, feizes them by the hinder parts, and never lofes his 
hold till they expire. The buffaloe is not ranked among the 
domeftic animals: he is herce and favage: he wanders in the 
woods and forefts, and his nidcous bellowings are heard at a con- 
liderable diftance. When he cannot wrezk his vengeance upon 
the hunter, who has wounded him, he runs to and fro feeking 
fome other viétim to his fury; and thus many an unhappy 
paflenger has met his fate. 

The capital city of the kingdom of Loango, which is the moft 
confiderable territory mentioned in this Hiftory, is fituated about 
four degrees and 45 min. of fouth latitude. The heat“OF the 
climate is not fo intolerable 2s might be expected from this fitu- 
ation. During fix months of the year there is no rain; but the 
quantity of dew, that falls every night, is fufficient to nourifh 
the produce of the earth, and vegetation appears every where 
lively and vigorous. The heat of the fun is alfo mitigated by 
an abundance of exhalations that rife conftantly to intercept his 
rays. ‘The fummer feafon begins with October and ends in 
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April; and then the atmofphere is refrefhed with fhowers which 
fallin great quantities and almoft without interruption. It js 
remarkable, that the great rivers, and even the fmalleft rivulets, 
flow with a current as full and rapid, after the fix months dry 
weather as at the conclufion of the rainy feafon. Our Author 
conjectures that the heavy rains, with which the earth is im. 
pregnated during fix months of the year, are difcharged with a 
gradual and regular motion into the rivers and the refervoirs that 
fupply their fources. Thick forefts, ever green, cover a vaft 
extent of the country: and every negroe has the privilege of 
hunting, and cutting wood, in fuch quantities as he thinks 
roper. 

Tho’ the Africans of Laongo are, in general, indolent, yet this 
defect is neither vifible in the commerical part of the nation, nor 
in thofe who are entrufted with the adminiftration of public 
affairs: even the weaker fex apply themfelves, with indefati- 
gable ardor, to the moft laborious occupations of agriculture, 
This peopJe, according to our Author, are not inferior, either 
in memory or judgment, to the peafants and inhabitants of the 
country, in Europe. They difcourfe about trifles with great 
folemnity, and meet for converfation generally in the afternoon, 
when they fit, in a circle, under the fhade of a tree, with their 
Jegs acrofs, their pipes.in their mouths, and a Calebaf/h or Gourd 


of palm wine to animate the difcourfe. They are mild and “ 


humane; and, our Author refutes, as entirely falfe, and ground- 
lefs, what fome modern Hiftorians have faid of their facrificing 
flaves to the manes of their departed Kings; a kind of oblation 
(fays he) of which they have not even the idea. When they 
have been fortunate in the chace and have brought home any 
game that is rare or much eflteemed, they divide it among their 
friends and neighbours, and enjoy a fingular pleafure in giving 
them this teftimony of their friendfhip. ‘They call the Euro- 
peans /hut-hands, becaufe they give nothing but by barter or 
without fome return. There are among them no inns or public 
houfes: a traveller, who pafles thro’ a village during their re- 
paft, enters the firft cottage he meets, without ceremony, and is 
hofpitably received. “The mafter of the houfe regales him with 
his beft provifions, and then fhews him his way, and conveys 
him a part of it. 

‘The Abbe Poyart acknowledges that the Negroes, who live 
near the fea-coaft, are a/of? as irregular and ‘corrupt in their 
morals, as.the Europeans, who frequent them for the purpoles 
of commerce: but he confiders, as a calumny, the reproach of 
licentioufnefs and debauchery that is too liberally caft, by hifto- 
rians, on all the Africans. By the accounts of certain travellers 
one would think, that adultery and every kind of proftitution, 
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nay, that the moft monftrous excefles of impurity were cuftomary 
among that people, that even the hufbands contributed to, and 
encouraged the debauchery of their wives, and that the funeral 
rites of departed friends were celebrated by the moft infamous 
and abominable practices. All this, however, our Author dif- 
avows as falfe: he attributes fuch narrations to the difinge- 
nuous fpirit of mercenary writers, who difguife the truth, in 
order to pleafe that numerous clafs of frivolous or libertine 
readers, who like to have their corrupt imaginations {truck 
with defcriptions of this nature, and who think perhaps, that 
their licentious purfuits are ennobled or juftified by a comparifon 
with the grofler impurities that extend their influence over whole 
nations. Our author might have added, that it is too often 
the cuftom of fuperficial travellers to draw the general cha- 
racter of a nation from the conduct and actions of a few indi- 


viduals. 
However that may be, the Abbe Poyart affirms, that it is a 





thing unknown in the country he defcribes, that a man and 


a woman live together publicly without being united by lawful 
wedlock ; and that there is nothing that refembles thofe /2cteties 
fet apart for proftitution and debauchery, that difhonour fo 
many of the great cities in Europe. The Negroe women go 
with their arms and: breafts naked, as the men do; but the 


cuftom is univerfal, offends no bodyy and-therelesehilertans 


A young man is not allowed to {peak to 
a girl, unlefs it be in the prefence of her mother; nor to make 
her a prefent unlefs he afks her in marriage. ‘* A Negroe girl 
(fays our Author) coming from the fields with her mother, faid 
with a certain tone of levity, in the language of the country, to 
a mifionary who met them, Good day, man of God! upon which 
the mother reprimanded her for {peaking toa man with fo much 
freedom.” The aufterity of the mother in this refpect might 
cepend fomewhat upon the charaéter and morals of the man of 
God; for all is not gold that glitters. 

It would {well this extra& to too great alength, did we men- 
tion all the interefting accounts, which the Abbe Poyart gives 
of the alliances, arts, trades, Jaws, government and cuftoms, 
that take place in this part of Africa. The King alone con- 
fers all employments, and this he does fitting in council. There 
is no enquiry made into the merit of the candidates ; the vacant 
place, whatever it be, is given to the higheft bidder: the day 
that the King confers, or rather fells the employment, is cele- 
brated as a feftival throughout the capital, and the poor people, 
who always hope for fome redrefs of grievances under a new 


comer, accompany with every demonftration of joy the pro- 
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motion of a new officer, who has purchafed the privilege of 
ficecing or opprefling them. 

t is a very remarkable circumftance in this country, that 
none are acknowledged as Nobility, but the children of Princeffes, 
The King’s children are excluded from this rank, unlefs their 
mother be a Princefs, which happens rarely. All the edi@s of 
the King are arbitrary, and generally carry the marks of the 
moft abfolute defpotifm. Abufes and mifdemeanours of a light 
nature, which the {malleft penalties would be fufficient to pre. 
vent, are confidered as atrocious crimes by the nature of the 
punifhment annexed to them. When the King has enaéted a 
law, he fends it to the governors of the provinces, who have it 
publifhed by a herald in the markets, which are held in the 
towns and villages of their jurifdiction, The governors of 
provinces, cities and villages, are judges both in civil and cri- 
minal matters; appeals, however, may be lodged from their 
tribunals to that of the King, who employs every day, feveral 
hours, in deciding the contefts that arife among his fubje&s, 

Our Author relates fome very fingular cuftoms, that take 
place in the court of the King of Cacongo. ‘There is, amon 
others, a pofitive law, by which the King is obliged not ta 


touch, with any part of his body, any foreign merchandize, 


and the obfervation of this law is carried to that degree of rigour, 
that when the Europeans go to pay their court to this mo- 
narch, they are admonifhed to take all poffible care, that no 
part of their cloaths may touch his Majelty. The King is alfo 
obliged to drink a glafs at the end of each caufe which he de- 
cides; and he fometimes decides fifty at a fitting ; when his 
cup-bearer prefents the wine, a Ganga, who performs the triple 
function of phyfician, forcerer and fteward to his Majetty, 
rings the bell and bawls out, with all his power of lungs, tina 
foua, i.e. fall profrate, or fly: upon this, all prefent except 
the Ganga, fall upon their faces, as it is a general notion that 
the King would die if he was feen while drinking by any of his 
fubjeéts. When his Majefty happens to fall fick, his phyfi- 
cians begin by publifhing his indifpofition through al! the 
kingdom, and then every one is obliged to kill his cock, (only 
one we fuppofe, if he has three or four.) No body knows the 
origin of this ridiculous cuftom, which is a matter of pleafantry 
among the more fenfible people of the country. 

The flave-trade is the only branch of commerce which the 
French cultivate on thefe coafts, The Englifh draw from 
the forefts of Jomba every year, a confiderable quantity of log- 
wood, a good dying ftuff, though inferior in quality to that of 
Brazil. 

In thefe nations, where the crown is elective, the funeral of 
the monarch is frequently a fcene of conteft and battle ; but as 
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the art of war and the military fpirit, have made as little pro- 

refs among thefe Africans as the other fciences; the battles 
which happen on the demife of a King are not very bloody. 
It is true, ** every citizen who can carry arms, is a foldier 
« when he pleafes, but he is a bad foldier.—When a battle is 
«“ to be fought, the troops advance on each fide, without order 
“ or difcipline; and the chiefs who command them, refemble 
« much more the drivers of a herd, than the generals of an 
“ army.” : 

All the travellers, who have given relations concerning thefe 
countries, have obferved a profound filence with refpe& to their 
language ; and yet this is an eflential object in the hiftorical 
picture of a people. The plain and ignorant Africans, who are 
the fubject of this work, {peak a language, which, according to 
our Author, is both rich and learned, and bears an analogy to 
fome ancient languages. ‘* Befide, (fays he) that mult'pli- 
“‘ cation of tenfes, which contributes fo greatly to accuracy 
“© and precifion in fpeaking, there is in the language of thele 
«“ Africans, a multiplication of verbs, which tends greatly to 
“6 fimplify (if we may ufe that term) their expreffions. Each 
“‘ fimple verb has appertaining to it feveral other verbs, of 
s¢ which it is the root; and which, befides the fundamental 
«¢ and principal fignification that runs through them all, have 
“each an acceflory meaning, which we can only explain by 
“© paraphrafes: Thus, for example, Sala fignifies to work: 
ss Salila to facilitate any work: Salifia to work with fome one: 
“ §aiifila to caufe work to be done for fome one’s profit: Sazxia 
“© to help one to work: Sa/anga to have contracted a habit of 
“ working: Salifiana to work for each other: Sa/augana to be 
“© capable of working. All! the radical verbs of this language 
“© admit of the like modifications; and, by the means of cer- 
“¢ tain particles and additions, each of thefe verbs and all its 
<< progeniture, exprefs, befides the frequency or rarity of the 
“ action or object in queftion, its difficulty, facility, and many 
“ other differences. “his multiplication of verbs, joined to all 
“¢ the modifications of which they are fufceptible, forms an 
“¢ inexhauftible fund of riches in a language, and unfolds beau- 
“¢ ties, which can only be felt and appreciated by thofe who 
* ufe it.” 

As to the article of religion, thefe Africans acknowledge the 
exiftence of two principal deities, the one juft and perfeét, and 
the author of all that is beautiful and good in the univerfe, 
which they call Zambi: and the other, the author of all the 
evils which affi& human nature, and whom they ca!l Zambi 
a-n'hi, i, e. God of wickednefs. As they are perfuaded that 
the good Deity will be always favourable and propitious to 
them, their only care is employed in appeafing the evil one, 

and 
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and in averting the effects of his malignity. They —_ 


convinced, that the Ganga, or Minifters of Religion, have an 
immediate intercourfe with this latter divinity, and they there. 
fore confult them, in order to come at the knowledge of the 
fecrets of futurity. They imagine, that by the marvellous Vir. 
tue of their enchantments, thefe minifters can render them. 
felves invifible, and pafs through doors of the hardeft wood 
nay even of iron. On the other hand, the Ganga encourage 
the difpofition of this people to fuperftition and idolatry, and 
though far from being uniform in the doétrines they teach, yet 
all agree in declaring the extreme danger of eating partridge 
and maintain that the fingers will infallibly drop off from the 
hands of thofe who dare make the experiment. 
The miffionaries, during their long refidence in this coun- 
try, have, as they affirm, never met with a fingle perfon, who 
entertained the fmalleft hefitation or doubt concerning the 
immortality of the foul. Accordingly, thefe Africans pay 
extraordinary honours to the dead, and are much afraid of 
ghofts and apparitions. As to the deftination of the foul, 
after the body is diflolved, they believe that it keeps at a per- 
petual diftance from cities and villages, and hovers in the air 
above woods and forefts, as it pleafeth the Deity. There is, 
indeed, nothing more capricious and contradi@tory than many 
of their notions and rites, relative to inferior divinities and 
idols ; but thefe may be feen in the generality of voyage- writers, 
and alfo in the Modern Univerfal Hiftory, which though cir- 
cumftantial in the defcription of thefe matters, is not however 
always exaé?. ‘This is no reproach to the learned compilers, as 


they were obliged to draw their relations from jarring ma- 
terials. 





ART. IX, 

Memoires Concernant PHifforie, les Sciences, les Arts, €¥ce.—Memoirs 
-concerning the Hiftory, Sciences, Arts, Manners, and Cuftoms of 
the Chinefe. By the Miflionaries of Pekin. Vol, I. 4to. Paris 
1776. 


Al length it is to be hoped, that we fhall know fomething 
clear, circumftantial, and interefting about the vaft:empire 
of Chinas The Grand Annals, which we have already men- 


tioned * as a new luminary, that is on the point of rifing upon 


«the mifty region of hiftory, and the memoirs now before us, 


which are likely to be fucceeded by a number of volumes, de- 


_ rived from the fame fource, promife great things to the learned 


and curious: and though promife-keeping is not the habit of 


the times, (efpecially with refpeét to literary undertakings) yet 


there is fome probability that they will not be entirely difap- 
pointed. 
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For the prefent collection of memoirs, the Public is in- 
debted to a correfpondence that has been carried on thefe ten 

ars paft, with the miffionaries in China, and with two young 
Erinele, whom the defire of being ufeful to their country en- 
gaged to leave it for fome time,that they might learn, in France, 
the European languages and fciences, After a refidence of 
feveral years in France, where they applied themfelves with 
fingular attention to the ftudy of natural philofophy, chemiftry, 
&c, * and alfo acquired a confiderable knowledge of trade, ma- 
nufactures, and the mechanic arts; they returned to China 
jn 1765, carrying with them inftructibns and queftions, rela- 
tive to a variety of objects, which the learned and others defired 
to have elucidated. On their arrival in China, they joined 
their labours with thofe of the miffionaries; and thus, fince the 
year 1766, a variety of pieces hath been annually fent, con- 
taining anfwers to the queftions that had been propofed to them. 
Some of thefe pieces were communicated to the public fome 
time ago; and, among others, a Treatife concerning the military 
Art among the Chinefe+. The prefent publication is the firft of 
aferies of volumes, which we are allowed to expe& from the 
annual correfpondence of the miffionaries and the two Chinefe 
already mentioned. It contains 1ft, An ample Memoir con- 
cerning the Antiquity of the Chinefe Nation. 2dly, A letter from 
Father Amiot, who in anfwer to the queftions propofed to him 
by the Royal Society of London, and in particular, by Mr. 
Needham, relative to the characters engraven on the famous 
(fuppofed Egyptian) buft of Turin, gave it as his opinion, that 
thefe characters had nothing which refembled the ancient writ- 
ing of the Chinefe. 3dly, The explication of a monumental 
Chinefe poem, compofed by the prefent Emperor (who adorns 
fovereignty by his genius and talents) to tranfmit to pofterity, 
and afcertain the conqueft of the nation of the Eleuths, which 
was made in the year 1757, with the notes of Father Amiot. 
4thly, The hiftorical monument compofed by the fame Empe- 
ror, to hand down to future ages the memorable emigration of 
the Tourgouths, who, in the year 1771, left the coafts of the 
Cafpian fea and the banks of the Volga, in a body of 5co,000 
men, women, and children, and fubjected themfelves to the 
dominion of the Emperor of China. And sthly, The tranfla- 
tion of two books of great antiquity, the one entitled Ta-hio or 





* The King of France granted them an annual penfion, and two 
members of the academy (Mefirs. Brion and Cadet) were appointed 
to inftruct them. 

+ Printed by Didot at Paris, in 1772. See an account of this 
work in the Appendix to our 49th Vol. p. 554. 
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the Grand Science; and the other T/ong-yong, or the exa Midd), bod 
Way, with a preface and notes. <i 
Such are the contents of this firft volume; we fhould be glad for 
to learn who are its editors, that we might know the degree of hes 
credit due to thefe contents, which, confifting almoft entirely of ten 
matters of fa€t, require refpectable witnefles to afcertain their art 
authenticity and truth. Inthe mean time, it will not be im- kn 
proper to pafs in review thefe memoirs, and to give fome ac. nel 
count of the principal matters contained in them. ee 
The fir? Memoir, which treats of the antiquity of the Chi. the 
nefe empire, is replete with learned refearches, and fhews a very of 
extenfive degree of erudition. It is addrefled to Mr. Bertin * po! 
by one of the two Chinefe already mentioned, who {peaks of , 
himfelf as its author, and fubfcribes to his fhort dedication the ex: 
name Ko Fes. In this memoir, the great object is to enquire Eu 
about what time the Chinefe monarchy was founded, and its wi 
hiftory began. ‘To prepare the way for this interefting enquiry | an 
(which wesw the refutation of M. de Guigne’s Egyptian an 
fyfiem, and M. Voltaire’s ignorant hiftorical pleafantries) the wi 
Author, under four preceding articles, fhews how the learned po 
Chinefe are at prefent circumftanced for enquiries into a remote an 
antiquity, gives a fhort account of the ancient monuments and an 
writings, which have efcaped the ruins of time,—makes us ac- | th 
. quainted with the more recent hiftorians, who have recorded , co 
the events of the earlieft periods, and mentions the fabulous and el] 
romantic ayes, through which writers (fond of the marvellous) rat 
have carried up the thread of the Chinefe hiftory to the creation ob 
of the world. ar 
As to the firft of thefe articles, it appears from the obferva- mi 
tions of our Author or Authors, that the Chinefe have fo little fo 
curiofity about the events of the firft or early periods of their va 
monarchy, that they rarely caft back an eye to a remote anti- m: 
quity. During the courfe of thirty centuries, the learned have ge 
been protected, and the fciences encouraged by the Chinefe cle 
government, only for the following purpofes,—to keep public hi 
inftruction on a good footing, to maintain the rules of morality, of 
to regifter the difcoveries of the ufeful arts, to educate the m 
youth in the knowledge and practice of virtue, and to diftinguith pe 
in the croud, thofe who have talents for bufinefs, &c.—Again, fa 
the fphere, or (what our Author calls) the atmofphere of the in 
{ciences is much lefs extenfive in China than in Europe, and me 
the nation in general gives little attention to what pafles. The of 
women and children are fhut up in their apartments, and their fid 
domettic circle is their univerfe. The artifts, merchants, and wi 
all the citizens, except the literati, or thofe in public pofts, are ur 
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equally ignorant and incurious, the civil and military man- 
darins pafs their lives in performing the duties of their ftations,- 
and have neither time to read nor write ; the occupations of the 
former are numerous, and the imperial {word hangs over their 
head, fufpended by a hair, to punifh the leaft inftances of inat- 
tention and negligence; and the books of the latter are their 
arms and their foldiers. Even at Pein, literature is as little. 
known among the people as in the provinces; the court, bufi-. 
nefs, and commerce, abforb the attention and activity of the 
citizens; and even the /iterat: are fo influenced by the tone of 
the government, that they do not fo much as correct the ftile 
of pieces that are daily reprefented, though they have been com- 
ofed a thoufand years ago. 

What farther difcourages the learned, is the total none 
exiftence of literary fame in China; the emulation of letters in 
Europe forms a fpecies of national glory, and kingdoms vie 
with kingdoms in this career, as well as in thofe of commerce 
and arms. The Chinefe are furrounded by barbarous nations, 
and though they might find within themfelves, (province vying 
with province) fprings and incentives to literary emulation, the 
political fyftem forbids all competition and conflict of this kind, 
and its guardians maintain, that rivality of ta'ents corrupted the 
ancient doétrine of the dynafty of the Zcheou, engendered a 
thoufand errors, fowed the feeds of divifion and revolt, and 
converted into problems the moft ufeful truths and the moft 
eflential duties. Accordingly, the firft /iterati are only encou- 
raged to do bujine/s, and even in their literary labours they are 
obliged to work in concert in the compofitions with which they 
are charged. —Add to this, that while the bocks in China are 
multiplied beyond number, and the life of a man is infufficient 
for the perufal of the Grand Annals alone, the fortunes of pri- 
vate perfons are too {mall and too fluctuating to admit of their 
making collections of books. The fon of a minilter or of a 
general, returns after the death of his father, into the obfcure 
clafs of citizens, unle‘’s perfonal merit gives him admiffion to 
high employments, and thus he cannot even keep the collections 
of books that have been made by his parents. The magiftrates 
moreover, and the grand officers of the empire, being almoft in | 
perpetual motion from one province to another, is a great ob- 
ftacle to the formation of libraries. And though the Bonzeries 
in which the government depofits the rareft manufcripts and the 
moft precious colleétion of books and records, are rich fources 
of information ; yet they are fituated in the mountains at acon- 
fiderable diftance from the great cities, where a man of learning, 
whofe family and affairs demand his attention, has neither the 


time nor the courage to follow them. It is only a difgraced 
2. mandarin, 
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mandarin, or an unconnected philofopher, that can refolve tg 
go fo far in queft of knowlege. 

One would think indeed, that the Han-lin, which the Euro. 
pean miflionaries compare with the academy of fciences at Paris 
might render fuccefsful, refearches into the firft periods of the 
Chinefe monarchy; but this academical body, which, by its 
accefs to the choiceft treafures of learning, is alone capable of 
treating accurately the nobleft fubjects, avoids looking back 
to thofe remote periods, difdaining the frivolous glory of ga- 
thering clouds of erudition, from whence no ray of light or 
truth comes forth to clear up the hiftory of the firft Dynatties, 
and contenting themfelves with collecting the papers, that 
relate to the different fyftems of chronology, without adopting 
any hypothefis on a fubjecét fo ambiguous and obfcure. 

‘All this fhews, that our Author is not an abettor of the 
fyftem, that carries the Chinefe annals far beyond the period 
to which the fcripture chronology affigns the creation of this 
globe; as will appear more particularly when we come to 
examine the principal part of this memoir. 

In the fecond article, preparatory to this difcuffion, the 
Author, under the general title of Ancient Uhinefe Books and 
Monuments, gives an account of the Charaéters of the Chinefe 
writings, of the rife and progrefs of the fciences in China, 
which he dates from the Grand Dynalty of Tcheou, about 1200 

ars before the Chriftian wra. He then proceeds to take 
notice of the four clafles into which the ancient books of China 
are divided, and gives a moft tirefome and uninftrudtive detail 
of what the critics have faid concerning thefe books,—the 
refult of which is, that the moft of thefe ancient books area 
motley heap of forgeries and fables, interfperfed with fublime 
pieces of poetry, and excellent precepts of morality ; and that 
thofe of the colle&tion, whofe authority is the moft refpeéed, 
have no fufficient marks of authenticity. ‘This is abundantly 
evident from the confeffion of our Author relative to the Chou- 
King, which is fuppofed to be the moft ancient of the Chinefe 
books, ** That it is unknown, and cannot be conjeGtured from 
what the writer fays of himfelf, when, how or by whom it was 
compofed. 

From the difcuffion into which our Author here enters, it 
appears evident, that there is no fort of credit to be given to 
what has been affirmed with fuch oftentation and ignorance of 
the ancient hiftory and chronology of China. Hiftorical facts 
and chronological dates, cannot be afcertained otherwife than 
by books, medals, infcriptions, coins, fepulchral monuments, 
and depofitories of this kind. Now it is well known, that in 
the year 213 before the Chriftian zra, all thefe were devoted to 


deftruction by a tyrannical Emperor, who aimed at nothing !ef 
than 
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han burying fn eternal oblivion, every thing that had paffed 
yefore bis time, and determined that there fhould be through- 
wt the Chinefe empire, no earlier record, date, or authority 
lative to religion, fcience or politics, than thofe of his reign. 
In the execution of this defign, all the ancient books were 
wurnt, infcriptions were effaced, fepulchral monuments were 
jetroyed, and huneteds of learned men perifhed in this hideous 
jevaftation. Little was faved in this general ruin, of the writ- 
ings anterior to the reign of this odious tyrant *, and perhaps 
nothing that can throw light upon the remote periods of anti- 
quity- This cataftrophe would not have had fuch a fatal effeét 
on the hiftorical credit of the accounts of the firft Dynafties of 
China, had the records of that empire been communicated to 
or ftudied by the neighbouring nations ; but this has never been 
ithe cafe, as the grofleft ignorance has always reigned in thofe 
parts of the globe. 
It is, however, to be obferved, that fome ancient books, 
records, and monuments efcaped by chance, or by the care of 
individuals, from this general and odious coaflagration. The 
reigning Emperor has ordered all fuch remains as have been 
thus faved, or difcovered in after times, down to the prefent, 
tobe engraven, and they make a collection of forty-two vo- 
lumes. But the moft ancient vafes and monuments of this 
collection go no farther up than the Dynafty of Chang (which 
isto be placed in the xivth century before Chrift, if not in the 
xiiith.) and even thefe are enriched with but a, fmall number 
of charaéters, which it is very difficult to decypher, and which 
after all, afford little for nothing to enlighten the darknefs of 
ancient hiftory. “The Author of this memoir regrets, among 
the other effects of this devaftation, the lofs of the Pe or 
marbles, which the Jews on their arrival in China, about the 
conclufion of the Dynafty of the Tcheou, erected in the fyna- 
gogue at Kar-fong-fou. ‘** The long infcriptions (fays he) with 
“ which they were enriched, fhewed, as tradition reports, the 
“ exact correfpondence of their hiftory and chronology with 
“ ours;” i.e. with the Chinefe, for it is one or both of the 
natives of China, mentioned at the beginning of this extraé, 
that hold the pen in the memoir before us, and they hold it in 
perfect concert with the miffionaries of Pekin, and appear zea- 
loufly attached to the Chriftian religion, which they are aQually 
employed in preaching to their brethren. But it is granted, 
there may be f{ceptical people, who will be apt to carp at this 
very circumftance. 

In the following article, our Authors. give a brief account of 
the principal writers who have (fince the deftru€tion of the 
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books and records already related) compofed the Hiftory of the 








firft Periods of the Chinefe Empire. ‘They fhew that the re. Mh 

covery of the ancient records, mentioned fo often by European i 

writers, to favour their fyftems, is a matter that has been jj} livi 

underftood ; that the books collected by the Emperor Oy.;; of mai 

the dynafty of Han, were modern, and that the policy of the are 

J Emperors from the incendiary Z/in ch-Hoang down to all hig I 
| jucceflors in the dynafty of Han, was in dire& oppofition to peri 
| every attempt to recover ancient records, which would have Chi 
difplayed the iniquity of their ufurpations and pretenfions, and eru 

opened the eyes of the inferior princes and people upon the to 

| rights, privileges, and felicity, they had loft. They thew, the 
Ny that the Imperial Court did not dare to rifk the undertaking rice 
bt of a general hiftory af the monarchy from its firft foundation, for 
} before the remembrance of the ancient annals, and all poffibj. unt 
| lity of recovering them were removed ; and, accordingly, that ™ |’ anc 
; this undertaking was only propofed about the year 104 before dif 
| Jefus Chrift, when Sce-ma-t/en was intrufted by the Emperor bef 
) with that work, and, in that quality, placed at the head of the hat 
| tribunal of hiftory. The hiftory of this Writer confifted of the 
130 books, and in three of thefe all the ancient hiftory of get 
\ China, as far down as the year 1122 before Chrift, was com- a | 
i prehended. Nay, it is farther to be remarked, that the Grand me 
a Annals, though ‘they are already fwelled to the bulk of 668 — { the 
| volumes, without having reached the prefent dynafty, compre- 
hend all the ancient hiftory of China, from the foundation of Ch 

the empire to the dynafty of Zcheou (which begins with the ig 

i year 1222 before Chrift) in one fingle volume. This is fuffi- 0 
cient to fhew the fterility of the ancient records. Our Au- cip 
thors allege many proofs of this, and it is confirmed by acir- Ve 
cumftance, which is afcertained by the unanimous teftimonies the 
and complaints of the learned, that fince See-ma-t/fen not one : 
_ record, monument, or manvfcript, has been difcovered, that is 3 

relates to any part of the Chinefe hiftory prior to the dynafty the 

of Tcheou. tar 

| We fhall not follow our Authors thro’ their learned accounts tog 
of fucceeding hiftorians, Pan-kou, See-ma-tchin, See-makouang, fut 
: Lieou-jou, Kinchi, and Lopi, nor thro’ the fabulous ages, which an 
exhibit fuch a motley heap of gigantic mythological abfurdities int 
| and contradictions, as muft aftonifh the imagination and affi@ the 
| the heart of the benevolent obferver of man in the endlefs variety eve 
. ' of his errors and follies. The Deift would do well to eye with arr 
attention. this hideous picture of religious opinions undireéted by gel 
the light of divine revelation. Accuftomed to the view of the pre 
1 falutary effeGs of chriftianity on our national fyftems of religion, tef 
i and to the encomiums beftowed on the ancient writers of Greece of 
| and Rome as models of genius, eloquence, and tafte, that have fel 
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concealed, more or Jefs, by their luftre, the motley mafs of vul- 

ar errors, we have not perhaps a fuitable impreflion of the dif- 
mal ftate of unaffifted nature, nor of the happineis we enjoy, by 
living under a difpenfation of religion, which has a more inti- 
mate connection with the progrefs of univerfal {cience than we 
are apt to imagine. 

Having thus prepared the way for the great queftion, at what 
period of time we are to place the commencement of the empire of 
China? our Authors difcufs it with the greateft eloquence and 
erudition ; and, if we are not miftaken, they give a mortal blow 
to the pretended antiquity of the Chinefe empire, and the au- 
thenticity of its ancient hiftory. They prove that all the hifto- 
rical relations of events prior to the reign of Yao (2057 years be- 
fore Chrift) are entirely fabulous, compofed in modern times, 
unfupported by authentic records, and full of contradiétions ; 
and that neither the King, nor the books of Confucius and his 
difciples, make the leaft mention of any genealogies or princes 
before Yao. They alfo prove that any authentic accounts we 
have of Yao, Chun, and Yu, concur in evincing that the origin of 
the Chinefe empire cannot be placed higher than one or two 
generations before Yao, ‘This they demonftrate by entering into 
a long and learned detail concerning the geography, the govern- 
ment, the manners, the population, the arts, the fciences, and 
the religion of China, in the times of Yao, Chun, and Yu. 

The piece that follows this Memoir, is a /etter concerning the 
Chinefe charadiers; by the Rev. Father * * * *, 4 the company of 
{du This letter was fent from Pekin to the Royal Society of 

ondon, in the year 1764; and we gave an.account of its prin- 
cipal contents, and of the occafion on which it was written, in 
Vol. xliv. p. 317, 318, &c. of our Review, to which we refer 
the reader. 

The monument, which relates to the conqueft of the Eleuths, 
is an hiftorical poem, from whence particularities may be drawn 
that give fome idea of the ftate, manners, and fpirit of the Tar- 
tars. The Eleuths, fituated to the north- weft of China, were, 
together with the other AZongul or Mungl tribes, more or lefs 
fubje&ted to the Chabar Kan, but became at length independent, 
and are, at prefent, the moft numerous of all the great branches 
into which the Monguls are divided. ‘They grew formidable in 
the laft century, and, from time to time, made frequent attacks 
even upon the frontiers of China; and tho’ often repulfed by the 
arms of that nation, always faved themfelves by flight, or ftrata- 
gem, and ftill renewed their incurfions. In the midft of their 
profperity and power, their government was enfeebled by in- 
teftine divifions, which were artfully fomented by the Emperor 
of China. A confiderable part of the nation furrendered them- 
felves as vaflals to this prince, (Kien-long the prefent emperor of 

Arp. Rey, Vol. lv. Na China) 
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China) and thefe he formed into an army, headed by valiant 
chiels, who fubdued the rebellious hords of the Eleuths, and 
compleated the entire conqueft of that people. When tranquil- 
lity was thus reftored, Amourfana, who had been the principal 
of tke rebellious chiefs, fubmitted to the Emperor, and became 
not only the object of his clemency, but was placed by him at 
the head of the Eleuths. He could not, however, long bear the 
yoke of fubjeftion: his proud fpirit fowed anew the feeds of re- 
bellion; horsid fcenes of cruelty and perfidy were again exhi- 
bited ; the war was renewed, and inteftine divifions reigned in 
both the armies. ‘The imperial Poet defcribes thefe fcenes with 
warmth and eloquence, the flight of Amourfana into Siberia, the 
triumphant exploits of the Chinefe generals, the total reduce 
tion of the Eleuths, and the wife regulations he employed to 
preferve their liberties without augmenting their power, to ren- 
der their fubjeCtion agreeable, and to make them inftruments of 
chaftifement to each other, in cafe of any future rebellion. The 
narration is Jong, and circumftantial ; in many places, however, 
it is curious and interefting; but it is impoffible to read, with 
out horror, of the torrents of blood that were fhed in: the field, 
and on the fcaffold, during this terrible war. All the tribes of the 
Eleuths did not remain in their allegiance: of the four Viceroys 
or: Han, which he placed at the head of that people, divided 
into fo many clafles, the Han of the Tourbet alone continued 
Joyal. The rebellious princes, with their tribes, were maflacred, 
or difperfed into foreign countries; and it was in thefe new 
and dseadful commotions, that twenty-thoufand families of the 
revolted Eleuths went and fettled in the Ruffian territories. We 
fhall fee, neverthelefs, in the following Article, thefe fame fami- 
lies retura to their allegiance to the Emperor of China. 

That Article, the fourth in this.colle€tion, contains the rela» 
tion of one of the moft fingular events in modern hiftory, and 
which deferves a place among thofe ftriking emigrations in 
ancient times, that have made fo much noife, and occafioned fo 
much fpeculation. It is extraordinary that this event fheuld 
have pafied, almoft before our eyes, and that but about five 
or fix vyears ago, and yet,excited fo little attention. The 
fummary of this relation, as we take it from the authentic 
poetical monument, which the prefent Emperor of China has 
compofed to tranfmit the memory of it to future times, is as 
follows: | 7 

- In the thirty-fixth year of the reign of Kien-long, i. e. in the 
year of Chrift 1771, all the Tartars which compofe the nation 
of the Tourgouths, arrived, after having furmounted innumerable 
difficulties and dangers, in the plains that lie in the frontier of 
Carapen, not far from the banks of the river Ily. They left 
the icttlements which the Ruffians had given them of 
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banks of the Volpa and the Iaick, at a fmall difiance from the 
Cafpian fea, and in a vaft body of fifty thoufand families 
(which confifted of no lefs than 300,000 fouls,) they marched 
thro’ the country of the Ha/acks, coafted the lake Palkaché-nor *, 
and, after a march of eight months, they arrived, in the moft 
diftreffed and deftitute condition, at the place of their deftination, 
and offered themfelves as fubjeéts to the Emperor of China; 
who received them gracioufly, furnifhed them with provifions, 
cloaths, and money, and allotted to each family a portion of 
Jand for agriculture and pafturage. “Thefe Zourgouths were the 
firtt branch of the Eleuths, that renounced their allegiance to the 
Chinefe Emperor, and, uades the reign of one of the anceftors of 
kien long, bad fettled in Ruffia, under their chief Ayouki. It was 
under Oubaché, the great grandfon of this chief, that they refolved 
to throw off the Ruffian yoke, under which they were obliged 
perpetually to furnifh foldiers for the imperial armies, and did 
not enjoy the degree of liberty after which they afpired. 
The year after their arrival at the frontiers of China (that is, 
in 1772) thofe of the Eleuths, mentioned above, who had re- 
nounced their allegiance, and were difperfed in the vaft regions 
of Tartary, came voluntarily, with fome hords of Porouths and 
the remainder of the Tourgouth nation, and fubmitted to the 
Chinefe {cepter, This fecond emigration confifted of thirty 
thoufand families; and thefe two events form, no doubt, a 
remarkable epocha in the Chinefe annals. Accordingly, the 
Emperor has caufed the hiftory of this emigration to be en- 
graven upon ftone, in four different languages; and a grandee 
of the Empire has publifhed it apart, in white letters upon a 
black ground. Father Amiot gives an account of this publi- 
cation, in a letter to M, Bertin, fecretary of ftate, which con- 
tains nothing more than a repetition of the Emperor’s narrative, 
znd is therefore a very needlefs augmentation of the bulk of this 
Volume. 

The two pieces of morality, entitled the Grand Science and 
the Exaé middle Way, which conclude this Volume, contain the 
moft excellent precepts of wifdom and virtue, exprefled with 
the greateft eloquence and force, elegance and precifion. In 
the preface to them we are told that they were compofed by 
the grandfon of Confucius, and one of his diiciples, from the 
Jeflons of that great philofopher. If fo, they are, indeed, un- 
commonly curious, and are equal to the nobleft philofophical 
remains of Grecian antiquity, of which they bear, in feveral 
places, a very ftrong refemblance. But one of the patlages, 
which ftrikes us moft, and which far exceeds in clearnefs the 
prophecy of Socrates, ig that which follows: ‘* How fublime 
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are the ways of the Holy One! his virtue fhall fill the univerfe, - 


fhall vivify all things, and rife to the Zien or fupreme deity. 
What a noble courfe is opening to our view! what new laws 
and obligations! what auguft rites and facred folemnities! But 
how fhall mortals obferve them, if HE does not firft give the 
example? his coming alone can prepare us for the performancé 
of thefe fublime duties. Hence that faying, known and re. 
peated in all ages, the paths of perfection will never be fre- 
quented, until the H/o/y One, by way of eminence, fhall have confe- 
crated them by the traces of his footfteps.” This is certainly 
a remarkable paflage, efpecially if it has been tranflated with 
precifion and fidelity, from an authentic produdtion of fo early 
a date as the time of Confucius. 





ART. X. : 
Fournal Hiftorique du Voyage fait au Cap de Bonne Efperance, Se: An 
Hiftorical Journal of the Voyage of the (late) Abbe de la Caille to 
the’Cape of Good Hope, &c. Paris, 8vo. 1776- - 


N this valuable publication, we have a collection compofed of 

the following articles: 1. An hiftorical difcourfe concerning 
the life and writings of the late Abbe de la Caille: 2. The 
journal of his voyage to the Cape of Good Hope: 3. Remarks 
on the foil and territory of the Cape, and the manners of the 
Hottentots: 4. A refutation of the principal errors contained in 
the book which was publifhed, under the name of Kolben, con- 
cerning the Hottentois and the Cape. 

The Hifforical Difioxrfe concerning the life and writings of 
that great and good man the Abbe de la Caille, (who en- 
deavoured in vain to conceal his excellent talents and virtues 
under the veil of uncommon modefty) is one of the moft ma- 
iterly pieces of biography that we have lately met with. 

The order obferved in this excellent difcourfe is chronological. 
It begins with the birth of the eminent man, who is the fubjec& 
of it; marks his early and rapid progrefs in the fciences; the 
courfe of itudy which he followed; his growing merit and 
reputation ; his difcoveries, travels, acquifitions, and projects ; in 
a word, his great ufefulnefs to fociety, to which he rendered 
the mott important fervices by his immenfe labours, and which 
he inftructed and edified by a rare example of generofity, in- 
tegrity, and fandtity of manners.—We fhall extraé& from this 
difcourfe fome of the literary and moral anecdotes in the life of 
this great aftronomer, which will give an idea of his undoubted 
title to the veneration of fucceeding ages. 

He was born in the year 1713, and, having finifhed his aca- 
demical education, of which our biographer gives a circum- 
ftantial and interefting account, he turned his views from the 
theological 
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theological profeffion, for which he was defigned, to the ftudy 
of mathematics and aftronomy. His firft connections in this 
career were formed with the late M. Caffini, who was aftonifhed 
at his genius, his talents, and his progrefs, and delighted with 
his virtues. While he was engaged in the obfervatory of this 
great man, he acquired the efteem and friendfhip of M. Maraldi, 
and undertook to verify the operation of Mefirs, Dominic 
Caffini, de la Ayre. and Sharaldi, the elder, who, in the year 
1690, undertook to draw a meridian line from the fouth to the 
north of France. M. de Thury affifted him in rectifying fome 
errors, in that operation, which were owing to the imperfection 
of the inftruments then in ufe, This new undertaking was 
defigned to facilitate a geometrical defcription of the kingdom 
of France, with the execution of which M. Caffini was en- 
trufted in the year 1733; the new meridian line was to be 
drawn from Perpignan to Dunkirk, and the labours, dangers, 
and fatigues, which the Abbé de la Caille went thro’ on this 
occafion, were aftonifhing. They were followed by an amaz- 
ing number of obfervations on the heavenly bodies, which. 
made this excellent man pafs, in the efteem of the learned, for 
one of the moft confummate aftronomers of his age, or of any 
other. The greateft part of thefe obfervations are inferted in 
the regifters of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; they 
are circumftantially recited in this difcourfe, but are too nu- 
merous to be particularly mentioned in an extract. When 
we confider thefe obfervations, together with the works ‘that 
have been publifhed by the Abbe de la Caille in the various 
branches of natural fcience, and particularly in aftronomy, 
geometry, mechanics, and optics, and reflect that he died in his 
forty-ninth year, we cannot but entertain the higheft idea of 
his amazing genius and activity. The truth is, all the ardour 
of his foul was employed in the improvement of fcience and 
the practice of virtue, while he difcovered the utmoft difin- 
tereftednefs and apathy about his perfonal interefts. His labo- 
rious activity, and his perfect difintereftednefs, will appear 
abundantly by the two following anecdotes. 

The authors of the art of afcertaining or verifying dates had 
compiled, from ancient and modern writers, a chronological 
feries of the eclipfes which had happened during a courfe of 
1800 years; and they laid this immenfe compilation before the 
Abbe de la Caille. The Abbe, perceiving from what tources 
they had drawn their information, and knowing that thefe 
compilers were no aitronomers, and could not, confequently, 
verify the obfervations which they had inferted in their work, 
imagined that thefe fources were not exempt from error. The uti- 
lity of fuch a compilation, if exact, determined him to afcertain, 
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by an exact calculation, the feries of eclipfes from the year 1 of 
the Chriftian wra, to 1800; and he employed, during five 
whole weeks, fifteen hours a day in that laborious operation, 
When he fhewed the learned compilers the work he had gone 
through, they fuppofed that our aftronomer had, by him, his: 
tables, drawn up many years before, and that thefe five weeks 
were employed in looking them over. The truth was, that he 
had compoled a chronological table of eclipfes in that time, by 
calculating all the eclipfes of the fun and the moon, whether 
total or partial, which had been feen in Europe, from the birth 
of Chrift to the year 1746, and foretold thofe which were to 
happen, fo far down as the year 1800. When he had given 
this ineftimable fruit of his labour to the authors above-men- 
tioned, he had fo little thoughts of their being obliged to him, 
that he took it much amifs that they mentioned his name in 
the preface to their work. 

The other anecdote which exhibits an inftance of the difin- 
tereftednefs of this illuftrious philofopher, is as follows: when 
he was to return to France from the Eaft-Indies, he had ob- 
tained, from government, the permiffion of fending home his 
baggage and coffers, without their being vifited by the excife- 
officers. This favour gave him an occafion of gaining pros 
digioufly by commercial fchemes: but the people, about him 
were much furprized; when they faw him filling a Jarge trunk 
with ftraw, in which he placed fome aftronomical inftruments, 
inftead of Indian goods. Jt has been alfo known, fince his 
death, that he refufed an offer of 100,000 livres (50G0 pounds 
fterling) made him with the moft folemn engagements to fecrefy, 
on condition that he would allow a merchant of his acquaint- 
ance to fend, under his name, certain merchandifes to Europe. 
He declared that neither his character as an ecclefiaftic, nor as 
an honeft man, would allow him to confent to this propofal. 

The Abbé de la Caille’s Voyage to the Cape of Good Hype 
raifed his reputation, as an aftronomer, to the higheft degree of 
Juftre, His principal defign in this voyage was to acquire a 
complete knowledge of the fouthern hemifphere, which was, 
before him, known but imperfe@tly. How he fucceeded in 
this, may be feen from one circumitance, that Halley, who went 
to St. Helena to draw a celeftial chart of the fouthern hemi- 
fphere, obferved only 350 ftars in that new world, whereas the 
Abbé obferved 9450 beyond that number. He began his ob- 
fervation of the iouthern ftars on the 6th of Auguft 175), 
and continued it until Auguft 1752, during which time he 
pafled feventeen whzle nights, befide an hundred and ten of 
which he employed eight hours of each, in contemplating the 
firmament of the fouthern hemifphere. Here he acquired that 
Nu @ea;ce 86. @ rv precious 
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precious treafure of aftronomical knowledge which was dif- 
played in the famous map that was publifhed at his return by 
the Academy of Sciences. Thefe amazing efforts of induftry, 
of which the detail, as it is here given, appears beyond the 
power of human capacity and application, were diverfificd by 
other occupations; fuch were his obfervations, made at the 
Cape, on aftronomical refraétions, on the meridian height of 
the fun and the ftars, on the oppofition of Saturn and Mars to 
the fun, on the eclipfes of the moon, and the eclipfes of the 
ftars by the moon :—fuch were his meafures of degrees, fo ufe- 
ful in perfeQing the fcience of navigation, his refearches con- 
cerning the direction of the meridian, the winds, the temperae 
ture of the climate, the ftorms, thunder, the periodical rains, 
the variations of the barometer, the twilights, the loadftone, 
and the tides ;—fuch were his inquiries and obfervations rela- 
tive to natural hiftory ; for, during his refidence at the Cape, 
he went about the country, examining plants, trees, flowers, 
fimples, birds, reptiles, infeéts; and enriched the King’s col- 
le&tion with treafures of this kind, unknown before in Europe. 
On his return from the Cape, he pafled fome time in the Ifles 
of France and Bourbon, where he received orders to draw maps 
of thofe places. : 

On his arrival in France, he entered the capital with that 
modefty, which often accompanies rare merit. Inftead of fhew- 
ing any difpofition to draw the attention or collect the fuffrages 
of the public, he hid himfelf in the circle of his friends, avoid 
ing applaufe as others avoid cenfure. When the academy met, 
he was expected there with the fame curiofity with which aftro- 
nomers lie in wait to behold a ftar on its paflage: but his 
appearance befpoke no confcioufnefs of merit; his looks and 
gefture only difcovered embarraflment and timidity ;. which, 
contrary to his intention, increafed the admiration of that 
illustrious aflembly. 

He was determined to retire into the fouth of France, that 
he might give himfelf up to ftudy, with lefs interruption. He 
had formed the defign of compofing a compleat hiftory of aftro- 
nomy, from its firft commencement to the prefent time; and 
had alfo promifed his affiftance in the compofition of an hifto- 
rical treatife of the navigation of the French in ancient times ;— 
but death prevented the execution of thefe projects; and his pious 
refignation in his laft moments, to the order of Providence, 
founded on a perfuafion of the truth of the Chriftian religion, 
and of the reality and grandeur of its promifes, gave a fingular 
afpect of dignity to the conclufion of a life, which had been 
dedicated to the purfuit of true philofophy, and the prattice 
of fubftantial virtue. What a ftriking difference between fuch 
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a man, and the greateft part of that frothy and cloud-capt fe&, 
who call them/elves philofophers, and are toiling through life, 
for a few moments, amidft broken ideas, and crude incoherent 
fytems of fpeculation, with annihilation before them, or at beft 
a leap in the dark. 

The hiftorical difcourfe from whence we have been giving 
fome few lines of the life, genius and character of this excellent 
man, is followed with feveral notes, that contain curious anec.- 
dotes relative to the incredible fatigues and perfeverance which 
he fuffered and practifed in his obfervations at the Cape, and 
more efpecially in that arduous operation of meafuring geome- 
trically (in order to afcertain the figure of the earth) a degree of 
the meridian (i. e. a fpace of 139,338 yards) without any other 
affiftance than that of the negroes; and that in a ftrait line 
acrofs rugged mountains and burning defarts, from Klipfonteyn 
to the Cape, &c. &c. 

Thefe notes are followed by the Hiforical ‘Fournal, compofed 
by the Abbé himfelf, of bis Voyage to the Cape. He fet out from 
Paris in 1750, and during the whole navigation, he obferved 
every day the latitudes and longitudes, and inferted them in his 
journal, His defcription of Rio ‘faneiro is curious and en- 
tertaining, and exhibits a ftriking mixture of opulence, defpo- 
tifm, debauchery and devotion. ‘The details of this journal, 
which relate to the Ifle of France, are divided into two parts, 
of which the firft contains the geometrical operations of M. 
de la Caille, and the fecond exhibits a defcription of the ifland 
itfelf. This defcription was inferted in the AZemgirs of the 
academy, and is re-publifhed in the work before us, as alfo 
an account of the Ifles of Bourbon and A/cenfion, which is neither 
new, circumftantial, nor highly intereiting. 

The pieces entitled, Remarks on the Cu/foms of the Hottentots, 
and of the Inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope and Naetes and 
critical Reflections on the Defcription of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which was publifhed by PeTeR Kotsen, ate inftrudtive, and 
deferve to be made more particularly known to our Readers. 

Before his departure from the Cape, the Abbé de la Caille 
had committed to writing a certain number of remarks, to ferve 
as materials for an Hifforical Treatife concerning the manners 
and cuftoms of the inhabitants of that place, and of the Hot- 
tentots, which the importunate folicitations of his friends 
had* determined him to undertake. His death, however, 
prevented the execution of this defign, among many others: 
but his remarks (which are valuable on account of the inflexible 
veracity and the fagacious difcernment of the obferver) are here 
publifhed, together with his critical notes, on the relation of 
Kolben, whe has too-long deceived Europe by his falfe repree 
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feptations of the country he defcribes, after the fuggeftions of 
a fet of men; whofe views he was employed to ferve *. 

The Remarks relate to a variety of objects ; the firft that pre- 
fents itfelf here, is the foil of the Cape, which, in general, is 
not very good, though interfperfed here and there with excel- 
jent fpots, which have been judicioufly chofen by the colonifts. 
It is to this choice, to the temperature of the climate, which 
removes all apprehenfions from froft and hail (which are only 
felt on the tops of mountains) and to the excellent manure, 
produced by the great numbers of fheep that are fed in the 
colony, that we muft attribute (fays the Abbé) the abundance 
which reigns at the Cape. It is fingular enough, that amidft the 
plenty of frefh provifions (flefh and fifh) which the colonifts ene 
joy, the chief articles of table-luxury are ftock-fifh, and bacon, 
‘and hams, exported, (half corrupted and rancid) from Europe. 
' Every kind of garden-ftuff grows well at the Cape, except the 
| afparagus and celery; and yet in that fine climate where the 
_ peaches and apricots are good, the ftrawberries excellent, the 
| grapes exquifite beyond expreffion, the figs (which to our ig- 
| norance appears a caprice in the fyftem of vegetation) are indiffe- 
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* As the Defcription of the Cape by Peter Kolben, in three volumes, 
was in great repute, the Abbé de la Caille took this book with him 
as his guide, but was greatly furprized to find, by comparing it with 
the objects it defcribes, that it was full of inaccuracies and falfehoods, 
and deferved rather to be confidered as a feries of fables, than as an 
exact relation, ‘The truth is: that Kelben having paffed the whole 
time of his miffion with his bottle and his pipe, was perplexed to find 
that he had nothing to fhew in Europe, as the fruits of his fuppofed 
labours, and therefore engaged fome inhabitants of the Cape to draw 
up for him that defcription of the colony, which he impofed upon the 
public as hisown. The colonifts ferved themfelves, as well as Kolben, 
by this defcription. They made ufe of it to convey to the States 
General, their complaints of the bad adminiftration at the Cape, 
which had been intercepted by thofe, whofe intereft it was to fupprefs 
them. They therefore put all they had to fay into the mouth of Kolben, 
on whom they impofed, and who knew nothing of the country; and 
embellifhed their defcription with marvellous ftories drawn from ima- 
gination, and with fome anecdotes relative to the Hottentots, taken 
from the compilation of Grevenbroek, formerly fecretary to the court 
of Juftice ar the Cape. Kolben, delighted at the thoughts of being 
an author, with fo little trouble, publifhed his work in the Dutch 
language, as if tranflated from his own, the German; and no work 
was ever read with more avidity. It made a furprizing impreffion in 
Holland, and as the political complaints it contained, were well 
founded, though its accounts of other matters were inaccurate and 
fabulous, the Dutch government recalled, on reading it, the prin- 
cipal officers of the colony, and punifhed fome of them, The work 
was tranflated into Englifh, and the authors of the Modern Univ, 
fliftory have followed it, as a guide, in their accounts of the Cape. 
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rent, the oranges inferior to thofe of Portugal, the apples 
tolerable, few currants and no plumbs at all. 
The Winter is the fineft feafon of the year in this region, 
4s it is generally é¢xempt from thofe cold winds and burnin 
funs, that are equally difagreeable during the Summer, The 
income of the colonilts, who live in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape, confifts in the profits they make by the fale of their cattle 
and butter: thofe of the Cape derive their principal reven\es 
from their excellent wines. They do not, however, draw from 
this article fo much advantage as it might produce, if they 
knew better the art both of making and preferving their wines, 
The ordinary wine of the Cape would furpafs the French wines 
of Frontignan and Lunel, if they did not manure their vineyards 


too often, and employ fulphur too freely to preferve their wines, 


Tho’ the beft corn in the world grows in this country, the 
Bready which thé greateft part of the inhabitants eat, is much 
worfe thdn indifferent, as their mills ate bad, their corn iil 
ground, their flour mixed with bran, and their dough ill 
kneaded. This however is not univerfal, for good bread is to 
be found in féeveral places. 

The wild beafts are, at prefent, at a confiderable diftance from 
the. Cape. In all that fpace, which is included within the 
¢hain of mountains extending from the Eaftern entrance 
of the Falfo-Bay to the Bay of St. Helen’s, there are neither 
elephants, lions, elks, wild horfes, nor afles: fometimes, ne- 
verthelefs, about the months of December and January, a few 
elephants come fo far as Berg-River, becaufe the Weftern 
coalt of the Cape is dry and parching, and ill-watered. If a 
tion were found in the fpace now mentioned, the alarm would 
be univerfal. There are, indeed, in the more remote diftricts 
of the Dutch territory, wild beafts, but they attack nobody, 
and will even fly at the fight of a man, if they are not fuddenly 
furprized in their fkulking-places. Hence travellers, when 
they approach the banks of a river, where thefe animals gene- 
tally lie hid, make a noife or fire a gun, which rouzes the beat, 
and makes him provide for his fafety by flight. But thefe crea- 
tures, efpecially the tyger, the wolf, the wild dogs and the 
jacalls, make fad havock among the fheep, who, on the ap- 
proach of one of thefe animals, fly into a corner, and mount one 
upon another until they perifh by fuffocation, through the fear 
of being devoured. If it be true, that a lion can knock down 
@n ox with a ftroke of his paw, and then carry it off on his 
back without drawing the viGtim along the ground, this is a 
fingular inftance of ftrength and dexterity. 

The complaints which the inhabitants of the Cape form 
againft their governors, turn upon the following articles: 1ft, 
‘L hat they are not permitted to fell their corn to ftrangers, a 
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efly, To arm fome coafting fhips to traffic with their neigh’ 
bours, and particulary to procure wood for building and making | 


houfhold furniture. 3dly, They complain of the high interett 


of money. And 4thly, That the Chinefe, who have been ba- 


nifhed from Batavia, are fuffered to refide at the Cape, where 
they fubfift by the thefts of the flaves, whom they encourage to 


rob their mafters, by buying from them ftolen gocds, and re=' 


tailing them again to the firft comer. 


There is little relative to the Hottentots in thefe Remarks; but 


they are preceded by Preliminary Objervations upon the AZanners 
and Cufloms of that people, compofed by thé Editor of this 


work (who is anonymous) and publifhed as the obfervations of | 


the Abbe de la Caille, who had repeated them frequently in 
converfation. , 

According to thefe Obfervations, the life of the Hottentots is 
pretty much the fame with that of the favage Gauls, of whom 
Czfar makes mention in his commentaries. They form hordes 
or clans, near rivers and forefts, and each clan conftitutes a fort 
of village and independent republic, compofed of a certain nim- 
ber of huts, ranged ina circular form. Thefe huts are {6 low, 


that the inhabitants cannot enter them but by creeping on their’ 


knees. They are indeed chiefly ufed for keeping provifions 
and houfhold furniture; for the Hottentot never enters into his 


houfe but when it rains: when he is not at work, he pafles his | 


hours in fleep and indolence at the door of his hut, lying on 
his belly, with his back expofed to the fun and open air. Now 
and then he fmoaks a kind of ftrong herb, which has an effeét 
fimilar to that of tobacco. 

The Hottentot is a fhepherd by profeffion. His principal and 
almoft only occupation is the care of his fheep and oxen, of 
which each village has a flock and a herd in common. Each 
inhabitant prefides by rotation, in the paftoral charge of de- 
fending the flock from the leopards, wolves and tygers; who, 
impelled by hunger, make excurfions from remote forefts in 
queft of prey. He fends fcouts all around to fee if there be any 
wild beaft in the canton, and when notice is brought him of 
the approach of any, he alarms and affembles all the inhabi- 
tants of the village, who march againft the enemy, feek out 
his fkulking-place, and perform a chafe, conduéted by fixed 
rules of difcipline, and which always concludes by the death 
of the aggreffor. 

The inhabitants of each village live in peace and fraternal 
inion, but take cruel vengeance of the neighbouring clans, 
upon any provocation received from them. A ftolen fheep, or 
even a fufpicion of thievifh defigns, is fufficient to produce 2 
war, which is determined in council, carried on by furprize 
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and artifice, and concludes by the deftruction of the devoted 
clan, without exception of age or fex. 

The care of the houfe is the province of the women.’ Vege- 
tables and ficfh are the food of the Hottentots; and both are 
drefled over a fire kindled on a large flat ftone before the door of 
each hut. ‘The vegetables are gathered wild in the forefts, and 
among thefe, a kind of turnip, sefembling a flat onion, is the 
the moft efteemed. 

Both men and women are clothed with fheep-fkins, of 
which the wool makes the outfide in fummer, and the infide in 
winter. Such of the women as are defirous of pleafing, make 
necklaces of fhells, knot their hair, and rub their faces, breafts, 
and all the naked parts of their bodies, with mutton-fat, to 
make them fhine. 

The manners of the favages in the interior parts of Africa, 
differ but little from thofe of the Hottentots. An opulent 
Dutch gentleman, with whom the Abbé de la Caille was ac- 
quainted, told him that he had advanced above 500 leagues 
toward the heart of Africa, going in a canoe from river to 
river, accompanied with four foldiers and two domeftics. He 
declared that he had found an entire uniformity in the cuftoms 
and manners of all the different clans and tribes which he met 
with. He carried with him fome toys and baubles, which he 
offered to them as prefents, with geftures expreflive of huma- 
nity ; and he was received by them kindly, and treated with 
all marks of gratitude and benevolence.—lIt is not a rude and 
brutal Zar that is the proper perfon to examine or relate the 
manners and cuftoms of uncivilized nations. The navigators, 
at leaft in times paft, generally began their intercourfe with 
thefe poor favages, by hunting them out of their habitations, 
and other acts of violence; and thus excited feelings of refent- 
ment, and habits of reprifal, which were afterward exercifed 
upon many innocent Europeans, and pafied for marks of favage 
barbarity, while, in their original principle, they were only 
acts of precaution or revenge. 





ART. XI. 

Letters concerning Mineralogy, and feveral other Branches of the Natural 
Hiftory of Italy, by Mr. Ferzer. Tranflated into French, from 
the German, and enriched with Notes and Obfervations made 
upon the Spot, by Baron Dietricut, Correfpondent of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. &c. at Strafburg and Paris. 
Large 8vo, 17706. 

= this excellent work the Author and Commentator have 

opened a field of knowledge that has been hitherto untrod by 
the learned. The treafures that Italy unfolds to the hiftorian 
and the virtuofo, the revolutions that have happened, and the 
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atts which have flourifhed in that country, the exploits of its he- 
roes, and the mafter- pieces of its painters, poets, and fculptors, 
its manners and cuftoms, have been fo often defcribed, that 
thefe interefting fubjects are well nigh exhaufted ; but its mi- 
| nerals, which are fo remarkable for their variety and abundance, 
have not been examined or defcribed with a proper degree of 
: attention. There are, indeed, feveral cabinets of natural hif- 
tory in Italy ; and various branché* of that fcience, relative to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, have been treated by Ita- 
lian authors in a mafterly manner; but Mr. Ferder and Baron 
Dietricht are the firft who have opened an ample and accurate 
view of the minerals with which that region abounds, 

Mr. Ferber was fingularly qualified for this undertaking, by 
his natural tafte for the fcience of mineralogy, his admiffion 
| to the Royal College of Stockholm, his connexions and cor- 
refpondence with the moft celebrated naturalifts in Europe, and 
| the obfervations he had made, with indefatigable induftry, in 
| 





the mines of Sweden, England, and Hungary. His work con- 
fitts of a feries of letters, addrefled to the Chevalier Born, from | 
the month of September 1771 to the fame month of the follow- 
lowing year. The notes of Baron Dietricht, who travelled alfo 

| into Italy, and obferved the fame objects that are here defcribed 
by Mr. Ferber, are ample, inftructive, and curious, and ren- 
der this work a truly claflical book for the lovers of natural 

) = fcience. 

It is not poflible for us to enter into a circumftantial detail 
of the valuable obfervations and difcoveries contained in thefe 
excellent letters, nor to pafs in review the various kinds of 
ftones, marbles, porphyries, granites, bafaltes, &c. which our 
Authors examine and defcribe, nor their obfervations on the 
lava, the volcanoes, and other objects of that nature which the 
| bowels of the earth exhibit to the penetration and curiofity of 
the naturalift. We fhall only felect fome particularities which 
may prove more entertaining to the generality of our Readers, 
and refer others for farther fatisfa€tion to the work itfelf. 

At Bologna Mr. Ferber met with Dr. Vianelli, who is well 
known in the republic of naturalifts, by a treatife De No&iluca 
Marina, in which he proves that this infect is of the fame f{pe- 
} cies with that kind of worm, which, during the night, renders 
} the fea luminous and fparkling, when it is in a ftate of agita- 
tion. For a long time (fays Baron Dietricht) it was thought 
that this phenomenon was a phofphorical light; and this hypo- 
thefis was maintained with a good deal of acutenefs by M. de 
la Coudreniere. As this light never appears but when the fea 
is in motion, it was natural to imagine that it might have fome 
analogy with the electrical flame, and perhaps arife from that 
Principle; and the new experiments made by Mr, Bajon, phyfi- 
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cian at Cayenne, gave a certain degree of probability.to this 
hypothefis, But the experiments of Dr. Vianelli have entirely 
cleared up this matter, and afcertained, beyond all doubt, the 
true caufe of this phenomenon. He filtrated a certain quantity 
of the luminous fea-water through a piece of linen, and per. 
ceived that the linen became luminous, and that the water Joh 
that quality: but this was not all—for when he obferyed with 
a glais the fmall Juminous points that were vifible on the linen, 
he found that they were réal fea-infects, which fhone when 
the water that contained them was fet in motion. The Abbé 
Nollet and Dicquemare have confirmed this by experiments of- 
ten repeated. : 

Mr. Ferber’s account of the modern A/ofaic, will not be dif. 
agreable to fuch of our Readers as may be unacquainted with 
the mechanical part of this elegant manner of preferving the 
productions of eminent painters, by copies that equal the ori- 
yinals, and defy the ruins of time. ‘The ancients (fays our 
uthor) mixed natura! ftones with the pieces of glafs which 
they employed in their mofaics: and it is eafy to perceive the 
difference between the mofaic of modern Rome and that which 
was employed in ancient times, and which is ftiil in ufe at 
Florence. The Romans, at prefent, employ in their mofaic, 
only fmall cubes of glafs, formed out of frits, which are gene- 
rally made at Venice. Thefe frits are cut with a diamond into 
little plates, and thefe are broken into fmall cubes of unequal if 
dimeofions, which exhibit an immenfe variety of fhades, and 
are kept in feparate boxes. When a figure is to be reprefented 
by a combination of thefe cubes, the manner of proceeding is as 
follows: The artift employs a flat piece of lime-ftone, of a 
confiderable thicknefs, and after having polifhed it on one fide, 
covers that fide with a. cement compofed of quicklime, powder 
of Travertine, and Jinfeed oi]. This cement is fpread over the 
plate until it forms a furface as thick as the little finger: and 
when it is dried, the end of each little cube that is to be fixed 
in the cement, is to be cut into the form of a point or pyramid, 
that it may pierce with the more eafe into the cement, and 
may be faftened the better. The cubes are arranged in the ce- 
ment according to the form, colour, and quantity required by 
the model or plan which the artift has before him. The famous 
picture of the Transfiguration by Raphael has been lately copied 
in this manner, with amazing beauty and accuracy. 

Mr. Ferber has given, in this work, a lift of the moft emi- 
nent writers in phyfics and natural hiftory, who do honour, at 
prefent, to Italy, by their labours, their difcoveries, and their 
writings, Among the Neapolitans we find Giufleppe Vairo, 
Profeflor of Chemiftry and Phyfic, the only perfon (fays he}. 


perhaps at Naples (we put i an exception in fayour of Sir 
| William” 
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William Hamilton) who is perfectly acquainted with the Ve- 
fuvius and the So/fatara—Dominic Civillo, an eminent Profeffor 
of Botany and Phyfic, who has collected a famous herbal, and 
publifhed in 4to an Abridgment of the Botanic Philofophy of . 
Linnzeus—Father Antonio Minafi, of the Dominican Order, 
who has publifhed obfervations on the different kinds of f{piders, 
on the currents of the Mediterranean fea, on the Pharos of 
Meffina, and on the caufes of the whirlpools of Scy//a and Cha- 
rybdis— Mr. Nicholas Pacifico, a good mathematician, and a fa-~ 
mous conno'fleur in plants and infects, who has formed a bo- 
}  tanic garden, the only one (which is indeed furprifing) that 
is to be found in the neighbourhood of Naples—Father }, 
Maria Della Torre, whofe hiftory of Mount Vefuvius is well 
known, and who has acquired much reputation by his contro- 
verfy with the Abbé Fontana concerning the form of the glo- 
bules of the blood: to thefe our Author adds, the Abbés Gag- 
jiani and Gaetan Bottis, the latter of whom has publifhed, ‘in 
Italian, two treatifes concerning Mount Vefuvius; Mr. Bovi, 
| author of a Differtation on Corals ; Father Paul Moccia, whofe 
body has the remarkable property of floating upon the furface 
of water without finking, although that robuft and vigorous 
ecclefiaftic cannot fwim; Father Antonio Piaggio, inventor of 
the machine for unfolding the manufcripts of Herculaneum ; 
and Dominic Cortunnio, Profeffor of Anatomy, famous for his 
\)  difle&tions, anatomical treatifes, and his curious difcoveries on 
the mechanifm of the ear. 

This is a fample of the care which our Author takes to make 
us acquainted with the learned Italians, in every city through: 
which he pafled. He alfo takes occafion, from every founda- 
tion relative to philofophy or literature, to inform us of the 
perfons by whom it was erected. More efpecially {peaking of 
| the cabinet of natural hiftory, which does honour to the uni- 
verfity of Turin, he from thence takes occafion to give us fone 
interefting anecdotes concerning the celebrated Vitaliano Do- 
nati, author of the Natural Hiflory of the Adriatic Sea. This 
eminent man, a native of Padua, who was born with a pre-. 
dominant paffion for natural hiftory, was chofen Profeflor of Bo- 
tany at Turin, and was afterward appointed, by royal authority, 
to travel into Egypt, from which voyage many importang dif- 
coveries were expected. But thefe expectations were difap- 
pointed: Donati died of a malignant fever in Pesfia: the col- 
leGtion of natural curiofities, which he had fent from thence to 
Turin, were conveyed by the way of Lifbon, where they were 
kept a long time, not without fome fufpicion of their having 
been opened, &c.—In fhort, one way or another the collec- 
tions of this induftrious and ingenious man, as alfo his writings, 
were loft, or irrecoverably difperfed, If we may depend on the 
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judgment of Mr. Ferber, Donati was not very remarkable for 
his botanical knowledge; but he was a firit-rate connoifleur in 
petrifications, corals, zoophytes, and, in general, in the know- 
ledge of all marine bodies. His enemies were zealous in their 
endeavours to blacken his reputation: they affirmed that he 
was ftill alive in Perfia, where he refided in difguife, and ap- 
propriated to his own ufe the remittances that had been granted 
for the purpofes of his voyage. But this our Authors treat as 
a ridiculous fable. 

With refpeét to the work now before us, it is certainly re 
commendable on account of the philofophical fpirit of obferva. 
tion which it difcovers, and the accuracy of the defcriptions 
it contains. An excefs of accuracy and detail is, perhaps, its 
only defect; but it is by defects of this kind that the way to 
important difcoveries is frequently opened, 

ce An Englifh tranflation of Mr. Ferber’s Letters, by Mr, 
Rafpe, is juft publifhed; of which fome account, ferving asa 
Supplement to the foregoing Article, will be found in our Re- 
view for January, 17773 publifhed at the fame time with this 
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ArT. XII. 

A. Ypei A. L. M. Philof. & Med. Do&. Acad. Fran. Botan Le&. & 
Societ. Scient. Harlem. Socit, Obfervationes Phyfiologice de Motu 
Mufeulorum Voluntario F Vitali.—Phyfiological Obfervations on 
Mofcular Motion, voluntary and vital. By Adolphus Ypey, M.D. 
&c. &c. 8vo. Lewarden & Franequer. 

T HE principal fcope of this treatife, is to refute the opinion 

maintained by feveral modern phyfiologifts, of note, con- 
cerning a vis infita of mufcular fibres, diftings from, and not 
dependent upon, nervous influence. The Author attempts, on 
the contrary, to fhew, that the irritability and aGtion of mufcles 

‘are derived from the nerves folely ; and in purfuit of this intri- 





cate and dubious fubject, he offers many ingenious remarks 


concerning mufcular action in general, and fome remarkable 
kinds of motion in particular, which appear well worthy the 
attention of perfons engaged in thefe fpeculations. Some ob- 
fervations concerning the action of opium on the irritable power 
of the heart, are fubjoined, tending to invalidate the commonly 
received notion of the ftimulant qualities of this drug; whence 
the Author, fupported by the practice of Sydenham and Boer- 
haave, argues in favour of its exhibition in certain inflammatory 


difeafes. 
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, ArT. XIII. 
Ant. Frid, Bufchings Befchreiburg feiner Reife von Beriin uber Pctfdam 
nach Reckan. %8vo. Leipzig. 1775. Bufching’s Deicription 
of his Tour from Berlin, by Potfdam, to Reckan, 


(By a German CorRESPONDENT.) 


Hs Author acknowledges, that he has no tafe for travelling, 
confidered as a diverfion; he might have added, that he 
is equally de/titute of tafle in defcribing his travels. He feems to 
have publifhed this five days tour in order to give vent to fome 





of his geographical col/e4fanca, to figure with fome political pro- 


pofals, and to make compliments to all the honourables and re- 
verends whom he met with in his journey. But, be that as it 
may, the Author is known, from feveral valuable publications, 
to be an excellent compiler of geographical facts; and in that 
quality he has obliged us, in this performance, by many parti- 
cular accounts of that part of the electorate of Brandenburgh, 
which, above any other, has been improved and embellifhed 
by the late and prefent Kings of Pruffia, 

The monopoly and duties of the {nuff and tobacco trade being, 
in moft of the European kingdoms, one of the chief revenues of 
the ftate, we do not wonder to find it eftablifhed in Pruffia. It 
produces, befide a yearly dividend of ten per cent. amongft the 
proprietors of the company (which confifts of a thoufand members) 
a clear income to the King; which feems to exceed the revenue 
from his confiderable domains in the marches of Brandenburgh. 

The tobacco planted in the different Pruffian dominions, muft 
be fold at 113, 12, or 13s. per hundred weight to an officer of 
the company. ‘This feems to bear very hard upon the planters. 
The Virginia tobacco imported from London and Hamburgh 
cofts at Berlin from 21. to 2], 10s. or more, per hundred weight. 
By a natural confequence of this monopolizing company, manu- 


factured tobacco and {nuff are dear commodities in Pruffia; but - 


foreigners having confiderable drawbacks allowed, vaft quan- 
tities are exported to Saxony and Poland. 

The late King of Pruffia made Berlin one of the moft capital 
cities, both in refpeét to extent and regularity ; the prefent King 


has made it one of the moft elegant and beautiful cities in Europe. | 


Befide a great number of public magnificent buildings, the Crown 
hath, at its own expence, raifed, in the moft confpicuous ftreets, 
vaft numbers of houfes ; and thefe have been made a prefent of to 
the proprietors of the ground, or of the old infignificant houfes, 
which difgraced the place, and were, therefore, pulled down. 
This royal bounty and magnificence hath introduced a 
good tafte in architecture into Pruffia; and it is amazing what 
enormous fums the prefent King, hath, fince the lait war, 
and efpecially fince 1769, fpent in public and private build- 
App. Rey. Vol. lv. Oo ings 3 
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ings: even to the amount of many millions. This has im. 
proved the property of many, and given employment to thoy. 
fands. Some, however, are of opinion, that this royal libera- 
lity hath an ill effet on property in houfes, in fo far ag it 
lowers the rent; but that is a miftake, and a very illiberal 
mifreprefentation of the King’s generofity. It is fa&t, that houfe. 
rent, ever fince the year 1769, has been obferved to fink, not 
only at Berlin, but almoft every where in Germany: nay, 
houfes fell even at Hamburgh in the proportion of one-third 
part of their former rates. This finking of the rent muft, there. 
fore, be owing to fome other general caufe. 

The china manufactory at Berlin has been, fince 1763, car- 
ried on for his Majefty’s account, with fuccefs, and with good 
tafte. Five hundred men have conftant employment in it; no 
foreign china is imported ; and vaft quantities are annually éx- 
ported from Berlin. 

We have the following account of the increafe of Berlin, in 
buildings and population : 

Berlin contained, 


Before 1617, 1236 houfes, 


In 16455 i ~~ 999 
1721, —— — 4312 
1732s omen — 4984 
1735» oo — 5271 
1747» - = 45'S 
17725 — — 6170 


14 6182 

which fhort calculation plainly fhows how infignificant it was 
before 1617, how much reduced by the miferies of the Swedith 
and Auftrian war in 1645, and how greatly improved under the 
two laft Kings. The houfes are generally fpacious, high, airy, 
and elegant. They were infured in 1775 for the fum of fix- 
teen millions of dollars, or 2,650,000 1. 

The inhabitants of Berlin were 


In 1709, ~~ - 49,855 
1721, — i $3»355 
1735> - — 673743 
17475 —_ — 106,803 
1750, —_ — 113,289 
1755» — —- 127,661 
1774» ve =P 1344.1 4+ 


We pafs over many other particulars, and haften, with the 
Author, through feveral villages, to Potfdam, Sans-Souci, and 
the New Palace. 

| Sans-Souct is one of the moft elegant country-feats of the 
King, as well in refpect se fituation, as of its gardens, buildings, 
furnitures 
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furniture, and noble decorations. The Author gives fome ac- 
counts of it, from p. 73-97. It was built under the Royal 
Philofopher’s dire&tion, by Baron Knobelfdorf ; and is the com- 
mon refidence of the King. How it happened that Marfhall, 
in his late Travels, came to tell the untravelling Englifh, that 
Sans-Souci is a feparated room, or apartment, in a garden, 
and that his whole defcription of it is contained in this meagre 
line, is a matter above our comprehenfion. Had he feen, or 
only heard of it, from true report, he muft have pronounced 
it the gayeft and moft elegant retirement ever inhabited by any 
King,—we need not add, or by any Philofopher. 

The new palace near Potfdam, finifhed in 1770, is one of 
the greateft and nobleft works of architecture that hath been 
raifed in the prefent age, and deferves, in every reipect, a bet- 
ter defcription, than that which the Author has given us, of its 
vaft extent, furniture, and decorations. M. Bufching is, in- 
deed, a very good geographer, but a little deficient in that tafle, 
and in thofe principles and feelings, by the affiftance of which 
he _— have had much to fee, and much to fay of this great 
object. . 

The accounts here given of the admirable police at Potfdam, 
are worthy of particular attention; but we muft not extend this 
Article beyond its proportioned limits. Potfdam, which is the 
King’s winter refidence, is the moft elegant, the moft magni- 
ficent, and the moft fingular city in Europe, being erected ina 
very picturefque fituation, and embellifhed with the greateft 
variety of excellent architecture. Many new houfes, on the 
fineft ancient and modern plans, and at the rate of 1000 or 
25001. each, have been raifed by the prefent King, and prefented 
to the inhabitants. ‘Together with the magnificence and good 
tafte of the public buildings, fuch as palaces, churches, cafernes, 
workhoufes, and hofpitals, they exhibit the richeft architec- 
tonical views that are any where to be feen. There are not 
lefs than 1977 public and private buildings. The garrifon 
confifts of 7970 men,—wives, children, and fervants included. 
The inhabitants amount to 26,968 men. It hath been the 
principle of the late and of the prefent King not only to encou- 
rage population, but, efpecially, with paternal care, to pro- 
vide for the fupport of their encreafing fubjeéts. Hence thofe 
various encouragements given to hufbandry and manufactures, 
moft of which have been attended with fuccefs. The little. 
manufactories eftablifhed, efpecially for the poorer inhabitants, 
at Potfdam, produced, in 1774, finifhed articles, to the amount 
of 400,000 dollars, or about 70,000 1. 

The eftablifhment for military orphans, or the children of 
foldiers, evinces the wifdom and genius of the King. Ie 
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is an excellent nurfery for manufactures, and for the army; 
The noble building belonging to it contained, in 1774, 2263 
boys and girls, befide great numbers of outpenfioners, 

The plantations of mulberry-trees have, ever fince 1719, 
been eftablifhed by royal bounties. ‘The country parfons 
and fchoolmafters wete greatly benefitted by the royal or- 
ders, which, in 1752, directed them to employ their idle hands 
in planting this ufeful tree in church-gardens, and wafte 
grounds. ‘The filk manufacture was a natural confequence of 
them, and has been attended with fuccefs. “The raw filk pro- 
duced, during the year 1774, in the marches of Brandenburg, 
Magdeburg, Halberftadt, apd Pomerania only, amounted to 
10,500 Ib. which is nearly the third part of thatycommodity 
ufed and worked every year in the Pruffian filk manufactories, 

The Author’s chief motive to this journey, was to makea 
vifit to Baron Rochcw, at Reckan, near Brandenburg; and, as 
we have with pleafure given the above account of. fome efta- 
blifhments of wife Kings, we fpeak with fimilar approbation of 
this refpectable friend of mankind, who, though noble by 
birth, feems to be a natural brother of our Goop Man of Roj;, 
celebrated by Pope. He ferved, in the Jaft war, in the Pruffian 
armies, and was wounded in the battles of Lowofiz s; after which 
he retired from the fervice, in order to live, at his country 
feat, a philofophical life, equally for his own comfort, and 
for the benefit of mankind; but efpecially for that of the poorer 
fort of people belonging to his eftates:—which, by his excel- 
Jent plans he has improved; together with the morals and 
happinefs of his dependants. A noble example for country 
gentlemen, in an age which is equally famous for good reafon- 
ing, and for depravity, and negleét of manners and principles. 
Many years ago this gentleman had felt the deficiency of pri- 
vate and public education; and he was eafily convinced by 
Profeflor Bafedow’s late publications, that mankind in general 
might be greatly improved by rational education, ‘This ap- 
peared the more confpicuous to him in’ the lower clafs of 
country people, whofe common education is not calculated to 
make them good hufbandmen, or tradefmen, or fervants; it 
only makes them ignorant Chriftians, and teaches them, very 
indifferently, to read and write, with a little arithmetic. For 
thefe reafons he publifhed, in 1772, A Schosl-Bock for the Chil- 
dren of Country People; and, in 1773, a reading book, called, 
The Friend of Children. Thefe do not confift of declamatory 
{chemes on education, but are adapted to practical ufe. The 
good Baron did not ftop here; he did more, by eftablifhing 
country {chools at his own expence, on his eftates at Reckan 
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We add, with farther fatisfaCtion, that the King, in 1772, 
made a donation of 20,000}. in order to fet the country fchool- 
ma{ters in the marches of Brandenburg upon an equality in 
point of falary ; that the Baron has raifed the penfions of dis 
{choolmatfters ; and that he diftinguifhes the deferving teachers 
with condefcending civility, in order to make the hitherto un- 
juftly defpifed condition of {choolmafters appear with that credit 
in which it ought to be held, by every fincere friend of man- 
kind. 

The general remarks on the marches of Brandenburg wil 
furnifh very acceptable matter for our political calculators ; and 
we are tempted to fill the meafure of our prolixity by the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

The marches of Brandenburg contain 636 German fquare 
miles, and 864,573 inhabitants, excluding the garrifons ; this 
makes 1 359 inhabitants upon a furface of a fquare mile. The 
garrifons,—wives, children, and fervants included, confifted, in 
1774, at Berlin and Potfdam, of 37,510, and in the fmaller 
places, of 19,000 men; upon the whole, of 56,510 men; fo that 
the number of all the inhabitants is 921,083, which makes, 
for a fquare mile, 1646. 

France has about 1800 inhabitants for a fimilar furface, 

The Pruffian part of Silefia contains a fquare furface of 700 
German miles, and, in 1774, 1,345,877 inhabitants, excluding 
the garrifons ; which, upon the above fuppofitions, gives 1921 
inhabitants for a German mile. 

In 1774 the King had eftablifhed 6000 new families of co- 
lonifts in the marches, and is refolved to fettle 1600 more. 

The annual contributions to the King are nearly equal to 
what the fubjeéts pay in France and Denmark, about five dol- 
lars, or 16s. per head. 

The proportion of native foldiers to the number of the coun- 
try people, which in Pruffia are alone obliged to ferve, is ag 
6415 to 367,208; that is to fay, the 29th part of the male 


‘inhabitants of the country are in actual fervice ; which is in- 


deed a lower proportion than we fhould have expecied from the 
conftitution of Pruffia, and its numerous ftanding armies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


E are extremely forry to find * that Dr. Campbell has fo far 
mifanderftood our meaning, in that part of our critique on 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric (in which we exprefs our furprize, that he 
had taken no notice of the fimilarity between his ideas and thofe of 
fome former writers, particularly Lord Kaims and Dr. Akenfide, on 
the fubjeéts of Wit, Humour, and Ridicule) fo far as to fuppofe 
that we intended to place him before the Public in the light of a 
plagiary. We apprehend our words do not neceffarily imply fuch 
an infinuation: if they do, they were improperly chofen; for the 
only idea we meant to convey, was, that it appeared to us rather 
difrefpeétful to writers of fuch diftinguifhed reputation, to take no 
notice of what they had advanced on the fubjeét, efpecially as their 
fentiments appear to be nearly the fame with thofe of Dr. Campbell, 
We are very fenfible that fimilarity of featiment is no proof that a 
writer has ftolen his thoughts from another, and that it would be 
extremely hard if an author muft be accufed of plagiarifm for thofe 
fentiments in which he happens to agree with fome former writer 
whom he has not quoted. Inthe prefent cafe, we have unqueftion- 
able proof that Dr. C. was not indebted to Lord Kaims for his ideas 
on this fubje&t; for this part of the work was written in the year 
1750, and read foon after to a Literary Society in Aberdeen, long 
before Lord Kaims’s work appeared, as we learn from Dr. Campbell’s 
preface. That fimilarity of opinion does not neceffarily fuppofe pla- 
giarifm, and therefore that the former may be noticed without infi- 
nuating any charge of the latter, the following circumftance related 
in the Doétor’s preface fufficiently proves. After having tranfcribed 
the prefent work, a manufcript of Dr, Beattie’s (On Laughter and 
ludicrous Writing) was put into Dr. C.’s hands, ‘‘ in which it gave 
him a very agreeable furprize to difcover, that on a queftion fo nice 
and curious, there fhould, without any previous communication, be 
fo remarkable a coincidence of fentiments in every thing wherein 
their fubjeéts ceincide.” | 








* By a letter from the Dottor to a friend near London. 
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To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this 
Volume. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 
Buses in medicine. See 
PLaN. 

Accorp de la Philofophie avec la 
Religion, 472+ 

Appison, Mr, his account of 
Dr. Garth’s infidelity, manifefted 
in the Doétor’s dying moments, 

A Shiba: feveral kingdoms of, de- 
{cribed, 524. 

AGRICULTURE, &cC. various ob- 
fervations relative to, 128, 132, 
179. 

Air, fixed, fingular theory rela- 
tive to, 211. Obfervations on, 
with refpeét to refpiration, 412. 
See alfo article INGENHOUSZz. 

Atnwick: Caftle, its hiftory, 200. 
Defcription of, ib. 

Atpueus, river, defcribed, in its 
prefent ftate, 436. 

Americans, their Declaration of 
Independency, anfwered, 345. 

their happy flate, before the 
commencement of the prefent 
troubles, poetically defcribed, 

St. 

Pino of Titus, de- 
{cribed, 43. 

Amputation, above the knee, 
method of, to prevent the pro- 
tufion of the bone, 119. Inthe 
ankle, 256. 
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APOCALYPSE, vifions of, divine 
nature of afferted, 36. Curious 
illuftration of, by a painted 
board, 39. 

Apotocists for Chriftianity, fum 
and fubftance of their defences, 
389. Ill-treated by Mr. Gibbon, 
in his Roman Hiftory, 462. 
Defended, ib. 

Aretuusa, fountain of, inits pre- 
fent ftate, defcribed, 434. 

Astronomy, obfervations relative 
to, 119, 120, 415. 

ATHENS, its prefent ftate defcribed, 
204. 

Ausry’s Oracles of Cos, 223. 


B. 


Arsrer, Mrs, her account of 
an Egyptian coin, 491. 

BAROMETER, variation of. See 
BeGuewin. Previous figns of 
the rifing or falling of, 521. 

BaTH-WATERS, in common ufe, 
obfervations on, by Dr. Fal- 
coner, 61. Medicinal, experi- 
ments on, ib, Tracts on by 
Dr. Charlton, 150. 

Beps, particularly conftru&ted, by 
the ancient phyficians, for the 
accommodation of their patients, 
treatifes on, 310, 490. 
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Becuewin, M. his inquiry con- Carinus, rate his magnifi. 


cerning the variations of the 
barometer, 492. On moral per- 
ceptions, 490. 


cent public fpectacles deferibed, 
42. 








6 TILLON, M. his account of 
Beicour, M. his accou : the flutes of the ancients, 490 
beria, 468. vw. CaracomBs, in Italy, a Lady’s 


Berketey, Bifhop, memoirs of 
his life, 438. His difpute with 
the mathematicians concerning 
religion, 440, His death and 
excellent chara&ter, 441. His 
works, ib. 

BsxLIN, City of, its late great in- 
creafe, both in houfes and po- 
pulation, 553. Number of 
houfes in, 554. Of inhabitants, 
ib. 

Bisre, Dr. Kennicott’s collation 
of, extolled, gz. 

Birt, an extraordinary one, 118, 

BLACKSTONE, Judge, his com- 
mentaries criticiled, 329. 

Biacpen, Dr. his experiments 
in an heated room, 121. 

Boretty, M. his plan for re- 
forming elementary ftudies, 469. 

BraNDENBURG, marches of, {tate 
of population in, 557. Reve- 
nue of, ib. Improvements in 
the country, ib.’ Schoolmatters 
eftablifhed in, ib. | 

Burfa.o, wild, dangerous to trae 
vellers in Africa, 525. 

Butitrarp, M. his defcription 
and engravings of the plants 
growing in the environs of Pa- 
ris, 387-6 

BuscuinG, M., his Tour in Bran- 
denburgh, &c. 553. ; 


C, 


Aonco, country of defcribed, 
524. Government of, 528. 

CaiLve, Abbe de la, his Jife, 
learned labours, -and excellent 
Character, 540—5 43. 

Capz, of Good Hope, country of 
defcribed, 546. Kolben’s ac- 
count of convicted of many 
faliehoods, 545. 


fearful adventure in, 111. Other 
catacombs defcribed, 434. 

Cavenpvisn, Hon, Henry, his ace 
count of attempts to imitate the 
effects of the torpedo, by elece 
tricity, 409. 

Cuampicnv’s Hiftory of Sweden, 
311. 

CHEMISTRY, experiments in, 215, 

CuesteRFIELD, Lord, his ftyle 
praifed, 27. His writings ex- 
cellent, but with exceptions, 28, 
—29. Commended as an ac- 
complifhed gentleman, 30. Cen- 
fured for the immorality of his 
Jeuters, 33. And for sailing at 
the women, 32. , 

Crina, manufactory of, its flou- 
rifhing flate at Berlin, 554. 

Cuingse, the antiquity of their 
nation difproved, 531. Nota 
learned people, 533. Their 
hiftorical records all deftroyed 
by authority of government, 534. 

Curist, the cuftom of praying 
to, indefenfible, 197. No re- 
ference made to him by the 
woid Logos, 198. Abfurdity of 
two natures in Chrift, the di- 
vine and the human, 264. His 
pre-exiltence not maintained by 
St. John, 264. 

CugisTiaAniTy, remarks on the 
rife aud progrefs of, among the 

' Romans, 45. Not unfiiendly 
to public virtue, 174. 

, primitive, allowed 
great latitude fer people to do 
bufinefs on the Sabbath-day, 
135, See APOLOGISTS,. 

CHRISTIANS, primitive, their 
character and conduét arraigned, 
with refpeétto the footing they 
iirit obtained in the Roman Em- 
pire, 46. Defended, 454. 

Their 

















































Their doétrines with regard to 
a future life, 455. Miraculous 
powers afcribed to, 457. Their 
virtues, 458. Farther defend- 
ed, 462. 

Curonotccy, Mofaic, not af- 
feted by the argument drawn 
from the lavas of volcanos, 460. 

Cuurcn, High, curious Scotuth 
Threnodia on, §9- 

CLarenpon, Lord, his charac- 
ter as an hiftorian ceafured, 448. 

CoLtp, See WareEr. 

CoLonizaTion, different princi- 
ples of, in ancient and modern 
times, 22. General advantage 
of, to Europe, 24, Difadvan- 
tages to England, ib, 

Compact, original, between the 
governor and the governed, the 
popular notions of examined, 
330+ 

Cooper, Dr. his account of an 
extraordinary acephalous birth, 
‘318, Of the performance of 
the Ce/arian operation, 254. 

Cornish, Mr. his account of the 
winter-fleep of {wallows, 117. 

Corsica. See HisToire. 

Coryat’s Crudities, fpecimens 

Of, 230. 

CosMOGRAPHER, 474. 

CosmMoGRaPHIz pbhyfice, 
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EC. 


DASE» his prophecies vindi- 
cated, 35. New explanation 
of his Seventy Weeks, 114. 
Another explication, 176, 
Deszrs, public, the nature of, 89. 
De P Archite@ure, 226. 
Deiava., Mr. his inquiries con- 
‘cerning the changes of colour in 
opaque bodies, 494. 
DENMARK, Climate of, not fa- 
vourable to the Mufes, 310. 
Devit, the belt friend to the 
Clergy, 184. 
D:icquemare, Abbé, his account 
“of the fea anemony, 117. 
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DicTionNAIRE, Nouveau. See 
SUPPLEMENT. 
geographique, 
&c, See FourGauLttT. 


‘Dionysius, the tyrant, his fa- 


mous ¢ar prifon defcribed, 435. 

DissertaTio Pbhilologica. See 
LonGINUS, 

Dosson, Dr, his experiments in a 
heated room, 120. On the 
urine, in a diabetes, 254. 

Donati, M. his travels and death, 
551. Falfe report concerning, 
contradicted, ib, His writings 
and colleétion of natural curio- 
fities, off, ib. 

Douc.tas, Dr. his account of the 
efficacy of hemlock in fchirrous 
cafes, and ulcers, 152. 

DrypEn (jun.) his defcription of 
famous places in Italy, 434. 


E. 


CrLocue, French, a beautiful 
one, 192. 

E.vectriciry, Latin poem on, 
308. In what manner opera- 
ting, in the deprivation of ani- 
mal life, 511. -Applied to imi- 
tate the effects of the torpedo. 
See CavenpDisu, See Hey, 

EveutTHs, a nation of Tartars, 
their migration and fettlement 
in Roffia, 538. ‘Their late re- 
turn, and fubmiffion to the Em- 
peror of China, ib. 

.LL1s, Mr, his memoir on the 
nature of the Gorgonia, 416. 
EMIGRATION, wonderful one, of 

a nation of Tartars, 528. 

EncuisuH, their manners, &c. in 
former times, 184. 

EQua ity, natural, of mankind, 
- philofophically difcufled, 220. 
Erx.esen, M. his difcourfe rela- 
tive to natural philofophy, &c. 

470+ 

Essais Politiques, &. 474. 

Esprit des U/ages et des Cottumes 
des differens Feuples, 474. 
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PrAsee, M. his inquiry into the 
nature of man, 386. 

Fexice, M. his edition of the 
Paris Di@tionary of the Arts and 
Sciences, 390. 

Ferser, M. his curious obferva- 
tions in mineralogy, &¢. §49. 
Fioppen, battle of, particularly 

defcribed, 417. 

Fora Parienfis, 387, 

Fiour, memoir concerning the 
true nature of, 386. 

Fiures of the ancients defcribed, 
490- 

Forp, Mr. his account of an ex- 
traneous body cut out from the 
joint of the fide, 2575 

Former, M.. his account of an 
extraordinary fleeping di/order, 
489. a — 

ForskaL—<defcriptiones animali- 
um, &C. 310. 

_ his Flora 4 gyptiaco- 
Arabica, 311. 

Forster, Mefirs. their account 
of natural productions in the 
fouthern hemifphere, 479. 

Fourcautt, M., his geographi- 
cal, hiftorical, and mythological 
Dictionary, 473. 

FornHercitt, Dr, his account of 
a painful affection of the face, 
cured by hemlock, 252. Of 
the management proper at the 
ceflation of the menfes, 253. Of 
an bydropbobia, ib. Of the an- 
gina pectoris, 254. On the 
treatment of confumptions, 257. 
On diforders incident to painters 
in water-colours, ib. 

France, unfavourable defcription 
of fome parts of, 105. Farther 
accounts of, 190—194. 

FrancCHEVILLe, M, his inquiry 
concerning the comparative 
fruitfulnefs of womex, 491. 

Frist, Father, his phyfical and 
mathematical fyftem of cofmo- 


graphy, 307- 





G. 


GAtanp, M. his papers intend. 
ed for the fupplement to Her. 

belov’s Bib. Orientale, 312, 

Gartny, Dr. his infidelity occa. 
fions the Berkleyan controverfy 
with the mathematicians, 440, 

Geocropuik Univerfelle, 473, 

Geometry, inveftigations rela- 
tive to, 119, 120. 

Germanes; Abbé, his hiftory of 
the revolutions of Corfica, Vol, 
III. and laft, 224. 

Goertz, Baron, juttification of, 
2276 

Goesman, M. his Political Ef. 
fays, 474. 

Goocu, Mr. See AmpuTaTion, 

GoopricHeE, Mr, his obfervations 
on Dr. Price’s theory of liberty, 
239. 

Gorconia, fuppofed to be an 
animal, of the polype kind, 416, 

GoveRNMENT, mutual obliga- 
tions of prince and people, with 
refpec&t to, 330. Virtue the 
great inftrument of a good one, 
518. Morality the great foun- 
dation of all law, 519. 

Gout, communicable by partie 
cular modes of contact, 374. 

GramMMaR. See THIEBAULT, 

GuEnwe, Abbé, author of the 
work entitled, Letters of certain 
Portuguefe, German, and Polifh 
Jews, to M. de Voltaire, 510. 
New edition of that work an- 
nounced, ib, 

GuicciarpDini, his genuine ori- 
ginal hiftory of Italy, 471. 

Guwnwery, philofophical obferva- 
tions relative to, 343. 

Gymvnotus Elke@ricus, anatomy 
of, 118. 


Hi. 


JEMORRHAGE, uterine, obfer- 

vations with refpect to, 124. 
Hay, beft method of making, 180. 
HEATED=- 
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INDE X 


LIcaTED-ROOM, experiments in, 
120- 

Hemuock, See Dovciass. See 
FoTHERGILL. 

Henry VIII. his quarrel with 
James 1V. of Scotland, 417. 

HerseLot— Bibliotheque Orien- 

tale, new edition propofed, with 
a valuable Supplement, 312. 

Hey, Mr. his account of the ef- 

~ feéts of eleétricity in the amaro- 
fis, 250. 

Hizrociypuics, ufed before the 
invention of letters, 363. 

Histoire des revolutions de Corfe, 
224. 

a : abregée de le Suede, &c. 

Il. 

Hibreatscus und politifche abf- 
childerung der Anglifchon manu- 
facturen, &c. 309. 

History of the trial of Chancel- 
lor Poyet, 312. | 

Hounentat, Baron, his treatife 
on political fcience, 470. 

HotTrentors, particularities of 
their manners and cuftoms, 544. 

Hume, David, cenfured for the 
partial account given in his hif- 
tory, of the Irifh maflacre, 449. 

Hummet, M. his new library of 

- fcarce books, 471. 

Hunter, Mr. his anatomical ac- 
count of the gymnotus, 118. 
His experiments on animals and 
vegetables, with refpect to the 
power of producing heat, 120. 

_— Dr. his account of cafes 

- of the retroverted uterus, fuc- 
cefsfully treated by repofition, 
251. 

x Mr. his experiments 
in order to freeze quickfilver, 415. 

HyprocePHatus, fingular cafe 
of, 252. 

Hypropuosia, fatal cafe of, 
when the Ormkkirk antidote fail- 
ed, 253. A fimilar cafe, 258, 








I, 


Ames IV. of Scotland, his quare 

rel with Henry VIII, 417. 
Lofes the battle of Flodden, and 
is flain, 425. 

InpiEs, Laff, tranfactions of the 
Englifh there, 273—286, Ill 
afpect of, ib, Enormous fums 
and revenues wrung from the 
ape &c. by the Company, 
1D, 

IncenHousz, Mr. his methods 
of meafuring the diminution of 
bulk taking place upon the 
mixture of common air with ni- 
trous air, 414. 

Poa a’un oficier Franzoife, 
497- 

IrisH. See Papists, 

Isa1aH, chap. vii, 13, &c. new 
tranflation and critical remarks 
on, 79. 

Iraty, various places in defcrib- 
ed, 107-112 — 296— z99— 
434. 

—— GUICCIARDINI’S genuine, 
original hiftory of, 471. 

Jumpers, a new feé&t of Mctho- 


difts, 164. Account of their 
freaks, 165. 
K, 
K Atenpars, gardeners, the 


common plans of, how defec- 
tive, 228, A new one fubmit- 
ted to the public, ib, 

Kerr, Mr. his account of the 
tree producing the terra japonica, 
253. Of the culture of the 
white poppy, and preparation 
of opium, in the Eaft Indies, 
2556 

KieNn-Lonc, prefent Emperor of 
China, his hiftorical poem, 537. 

Kouszen, his account of the Cape 
of Good Hope, fabulous, 545. 

Knott, M. his account of the 
beds adapted, by the ancients, 
to the ufe of fick perfons, 499. 
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IN DE X. 


L. 


L Ames Diary, hiftorical account 

of the conductors of that work, 
from the beginning, 320. New 
edition of the ufeful and enter- 
taining parts of, ib. 

LameBert, M. his remarks on the 
temperament of mulic, 492. 

on aerial perf{pective, 





ib. 

La Mora te Univerfelle, &c. 139. 

—— Fortification Perpendiculaire, 
473 So ao 

Lancuorne, Dr. his epiftle to 
Sig. Mozzi, 384. 

Lancuepoc, canal of, defcribed, 
190. 

Laonco, country of defcribed, 
525. Manners of the inhabi- 
tants, 520. 

Latapis, M. his curious defcrip- 
tion of a manufacture of bafo- 
reliewos, of fa€titious alabatter, 

be 

ian penal, neceflity of a ftric 
execution of, 303, 341. 

LEtat de la Medicine, &c. 223. 

Lettres de Mad. la Comtefe de 
la Riviére, 226, 

L'Esprit des Apologiftes de la Re- 
ligion Chretienne, 389. 

Lisperty, Lr. Price’s notion of, 
controverted, 152, ‘True na- 
ture of defined, 218. Subjeé&t 
farther difcuffed, 258. 

Lire, principle of, whimfical theo- 
ries of, 370—372. 

LirurGy, new, as ufed in Mar- 
garet-ftreet chapel, 133. 

Liwyp, Gruffyth, fpecimen of 
his Welch poetry, 432. 

Logic, curious inveftigation of, 
288, 380. 

Lonoinus, differtation on his life 
and writings, 469. 

Lucas, Mr. his account of the 
amputation in the ankle, 256, 
LuxporpH, M. his Latin poetry 

ceafured, 310. 


LyTTELTON, the daée Lord, not 
the apthor of the letters in a 
book, entitled, Ze Corre/pon- 
dents, 168. 


M. 


Acsripe, Dr, his account of 
two extraordinary cafes in 
midwifry, 251. 

Man, in the ttate of nature, de- 
bate on that fubjeét, 259. Re 
fearches concerning the nature 
of, in health and ficknefs, 386, 

Manerry’s ornithology, 307. 

MANGUEL tree, its exceilent qua 
lities, 129. 

MarerarFe, M. his experiments 
on the allay of metals, 492.' 
Marmora, &c. See Wirsinc, 
Marvett, Andrew, his works, 
354. His great charaCer, 3¢7, 
His untimely death, 358. His 

epitaph, 359. 

Meriner’s philofophical mifcella- 
nies, 469, 

Mercury, inthe barometer, cu- 
rious obfervations on the con- 
vexity Of concavity of its upper 
furface, in rifing or falling, 521. 
See, alfo, QUICKSILVER. 

Merian, M. his fourth memoir 
on Molyneux’s problem, 496. 
On the influence of the {ciences, 
500. 

Metrats. SeeMarcrarr. 

MerTuopIsTs, anew fect of. See 
JuMPERS. 

Meyerssacu, the German doc- 
tor, his miferable quackery, 315. 
474. Defended, ib. 

Monvatemebert, Marquis de, 
his treatiie on perpendicular 
fortificatior, 473. - 

Moraciry, univerfal theory of, 
141. | 

Moray, or Murray, province of, 
its climate, 53. Produétions, 
54+ Natural curiofities, 55. 
Manners of the inhabitants, 56. 
Military hiftory of, 57. An- 
cient cuftoms, 58, 

Mosaic 





























INDE X. 


fasarc work, Italian, how per- 
formed, 550. 
AUENIEN, M. his obfervations on 
the manners and cultoms of dif- 
ferent nations, 474. 
MuL3rerrRyY-TREES, Cultivated in 
Pruffia, for the filk manufactory, 


$53: 
Music, temperament of, 492. 


N. 


Airne, Mr. his experiments 
on frozen fea-water, 414. 
Napces, fketch of what is moft 
worthy of obfervation there, 

298. 

Nature, ftateof, See Man. 

Necroes, of Laongo, &c, de- 
fcribed, 526. An_harmlefs 

people, ib, Their. religion, 
52g. Farther charaéterifed, 548. 

Neve Bibliothek, &c. S:e Hum- 
MEL. 

Niesuxr, M. his publication of 
ForsKkat's defcription of orien- 
tal animals, &c. 310. And of 
his Flora gyptiaco Arabica, 


311. 
O. 


OEconomy, political, fyftems 
of difcuffed, 16, 81, 442. 
Oeuvres diverfes de M. le Comte 
de Tréffan, 388. 

OLIvIER’s orincigten of the civil 
law, 226. 

Orvium, preparation of, in the 
Eaft Indies, 255—256. 

Orac tes of Cos, 233. 

Ormskirk, See HybDropruo- 
BIA. 

OrxitrxHoLtocy, methodical fyf- 
tem of, 307. 


P. 
Ausy, See PereEsoom. 
Pao, Pafchal, his charaéter, 
with many curious particular:, 
drawn by a Frenchman, 224. 


Papists, lefs criminal, with re- 
fpeét to the Irifh maffacre, than 
commonly fuppofed, 447. 

PartTuent E£leGricorum,—a La- 
tin poem on electricity, 308. 

PaTrioTismM,. wher and on what 
occafions, of real and important 
fervice to this country, 175. 
Thofe who decry this virtue 
cenfured, ib. 

Perciva., Dr. his obfervaiions 
on population in Manchetter, 
122. 

Peresoom, M, his memoir on 
the mufcular and nervous palfy, 
495- 

PruystaLiscHe, Chymifche Ab- 
handlungen, &c. 470. 

Puysic, and Surgery, ftate of, 
for 1776, 223. 

Pian for correcting medical abue 
fes, 234. 

—— de Reformation des etudes Ele. 
mentaires, 469. 

Poetry, French, concife hiftory 
of, 192. 

Ancient, deftitute of all re- 
lation to f{cience, 500. 

Poncetet, Abbé, his memoir 
concerning the nature of flour, 
386. 

Poppy, white, culture of in the 
Faft-Indies, 255. 

PortuGaL, Englifh commerce 
with, prejudicial to the latter, 
22. 

PotspaM, its flourifhing ftate,5 55. 

Poyetr. See History. 

Paice, Dr. his obfervations on the 
difference between the duration 
of human life in great towns 
and in country villages, 122. 
His political principles contro- 
verted, 152, 239. 

PrirsTHoop, the powers and 
claims of confidered, 101. 

PriesTLeY, Dr, his obfervations 
on refpiration, &c. 412. His 
experiments on the ule of the 
blood, 413. 
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IN DE X. 


Principes da droit civil Romain, 
226, 

Propnecy, double fenfe of, 34. 
That of St, Paul relative to the 
man of fin, how verified, 36. 

Prussia, prefent King of, his 
great improvements of his capi- 
tal city, 553. And of Potfdam, 
555- And of his kingdom in 
general, 556. 


Q 


en experiments re- 
lative to the freezing Of, 415. 


R. 


RAoicorant, palace of defcri- 
bed, 110. 

Raymonp, Monf. his account of 
a fatal hydrophobia, 258. 

Recuercues fur la Nature de? 
Homme, 386. 

Recurero, Canon, his account 
of the lavas of Mount Aétna, 
fcrutinized, 460. 

RespiraTION. See PriesTLeEY. 

Retrune der Ebre und Unfchuld, 
227. 

ReveraTion, of St. John. See 
APOCALYPSE. 

Revenus, public, the principal 
neceflary applications of dif- 


cuffed, 81. Proper fources of, 
87. 
Reviere, Countefs. See Ler- 


TRES. 
Reviewers, their office as pub- 
lic cenfors, difcuffed, 300. 
Rueroric, philofophically invef- 
tigated, 288, 380. 
Rospert, M. his univerfal geo- 
graphy, 473. 
opins, Mr. his experiments with 
refpect to the velocity of can- 
non-fhot, &c. 343. His dif- 
courfe on fluxions, 440. 
Rocuow, Baron, his patriotic 
character, 559. 


Romans, ancient, magnificence of 
their public fpeétacles, 42. Re- 
marks on the firft introdu@tion of 
Chriftianity among them, 45. 
Little acquainted with the north- 
ern parts of Britain, 51. 

vindicated from 
the charge of neglecting their 
public buildings, &c. when they 
grew magnificent and luxurious 
in private life, 305. 

Rome, fketch of what is moft 
worthy of obfervation there, 297. 
OssIGNOL, Abbé, his view of 
fenfations, 385- 

Rozier, Abbé, his collection, for 
May, June, and July, 1776, 
contents of, 391. 

Rusu, Mr. his remarks on bilious 
fevers and inoculation, 250. His 
account ofan afthma, 251. 





S. 


GABBaTH-Day, people allowed 

~ to work on, in ancient times, 
and on neceffary occafions, 185, 

SALTPETRE, obfervations on the 
formation and manufacturing of, 
514. 

Sans-Souci, palace of, its mag~ 
nificence, 554. 

SCARICALAFINO, convent of, {pe- 
cimen of the good living there, 
o7. 

ScHARDAM, M. his differtation 
on Longinus, 469. 

ScIENCES, fhewn to have no na- 
tural influence on poetry, 500, 

Sea-ANEMONIES, 117. 

—— water, experiments On, in a 
freezing ftate, 414. 

Sepors, noble military fpirit of 
four, who had deferted from the 
Englith army, 277. 

SIBERIA, new and interefting ac- 
counts of, by a French officer, 
468. 

Sixtus V. his wholefome /eweri- 
ties vindicated, 302. 

SLEEPING 





























S_eEPinc diforder, extraordinary 
inftance of, 489. 

Sopry’s treatife on archite&ure, 
226. 

Sorts, what the moft proper for 
exper. improvements, 129. 

Speecu, meafured melody of cri- 
tically inveftigated, 1—4. 

Spirit of God, miftakes of man, 
concerning the influence of, 173+ 
And with refpect to the power 
given to the apoftles, 265. 

S. SEBASTIANO, catacombs of de- 
feribed, 111. A lady’s adven- 
ture in,. 112. 

SraTe of phyfic and furgery for 
the year 1776, 223. 

SupPLEMENT to the French Ency- 
clopedie, 390. 

Surry, Earl of, his good gene- 
ralfhip, 420. Gains the battle 
of Flodden, 424. 

SwaL.Lows, the notion of their 
torpidity in winter controverted, 
117. 

nf Dr. his works, the moft 
comprehenfive edition of, par- 
ticularly afcertained, 162. 


Re 


Asreau philofophique Hifto- 
frorique, &c, 385. 
Tarrars, Chinefe, new accounts 
of, 537. Wonderful emigra- 
tion ee Roffia, 5 aa 7 
Taste, ite oa Berman, 309. 
Tavuse, M. his hittorical, politi- 
_cal and commercial view (in 
German) of the Englifh colo- 
nies, 309. 
THIEBAULT; M. his obfervations 
on granmar and languages, 506% 
THRENODIA. See Cuoken. 
Tosacco, trade of, thow cultiya- 
ted in Pruflia, 553. 
ToLERATION, religious, confi- 
dered and afferted, 103, 
Torpepo, artificial, account of 
€xperiments made with, 410, 


Trave of England, concife hift, 
account Of, 334. 

Tressan, Count de, his mifcel- 
laneous works, 388. His ex- 
cellent character,. ib. 

Triton, fable of explained, 7, 
the note. 

Tycer, the moft formidable of 
the African wild beafts, 525. 
Deftructive to the theep, &c. at 
the Cape, 546. 


V. 


EruiscuTe Philifophifche 
Schriften, 469. 

Versucn uberden Gefmack und 
dic urfachen feiner Verfcbeiden« 
beit, &C. 309. 

VianELLI, Dr. his account of the 
No&iluca Marina, 529. His 
experiments to afcertain the 
Caufe of the luminous appear- 
ance of the fea-water in the 
night, 550. 

Vispe on, Bp. his learned obfer- 
vations, intended for the Sup. 
plement to Herbelot, 312, 

Union of philofophy with reli- . 
gion, 472. 

Votcanos, See CHronorocy, 

_— . SeeRecuPero. 

Vo.Tatire, his letter to the Fr. 
Academy, 474. 

his objections to the 

Old Teftament anfwered, 507. 
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Urerus, See Hynrgr, 
Vue far tes Senfations, 385. 
, wy. 


~~“ 


Wwates, account of a new feé& 
of Methodifts there, 165. 

Warsaw, univerfity of, invites 
the Nearnedg by premiums, to 
compofe elementary» books, on 
the feveral branches of fcience, 

392- 
Water, inItaly, of a very extra- 
dinary petrifying quality, 391. 
Produces 
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INDEX, 


Produces a valuable faétitious of the fine arts, with his laft im- 
alabafter, ib, Cafts of fi- provements, 470. 

gures in bafo reliewo made of it, Wirstnc, M. his intended ferieg 

ib. Water not an element, but of prints, of every known fpe- 

melted ice, 523. cies of marble, with the proper 
WEaLTH, nation, nature and colours, &c. 309. 

caufes of difcuffed, 16, 81, &c. Women, whether more fruitful in 
Wetcnu poetry, fpecimen of, ancient ghan in modern times, 


tranflated, 432. 491. 
Wuire, Mr, his account of the Writina, alphabetic, remarks | 
winter fleep of fwallows, 117. on the origin of, 363, " 
Wuuitenurst, Mr. his machine 
for raifing water by its momen- Z. 
_ tum, 123. ) 
Wines of the ancients, obferva- Ante, ifland of, its grapes, 
tions on, 148, 208. Its tar {prings, ib, 


Winxetman, Abbé; his hiftory 





ERRATA zn this VOLUME, 


P. 109, 1. 10 from the bottom, for from cefation, t. from a ceffation, 
— 133, in the Latin quotation, for Colliner, r. collineet. 
i: — 142, 1. 4 from bottom, after Chrifliaz, put a comma. 4h 
| 1} — 143, 1. 36, for feelings, r. failings. 
ix MV = 386, Art. III. for fower, r. flour, 
— 390, 1.16, for Yuerdun, r, Yverdun. 

— 395; 1. ante-penult. Abraham, fet down an Antediluvian, was a flip, 
f not adverted to, till the fheet was printed off, 

4 am == 480, 1, 8, for Galinia, r. Gafhia. 

—_ —Ib. 1.9, for Sharvia, r. Shawia. ; 





— 555+ par.2. ft. s2: forue cy We 
—AQl par. 3+ for puble thageeper 7 ag 


burning Cone, 
END or VOL._LYV. 
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pleclard, 7 Wieland. 
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